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TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


The mass of men are waiting 
for preaching of the New 
Testament kind, with a great 
message of grace to meet 
human need, delivered by men 
who realize that they represent 
a throne, and have a right to 
claim what belongs to it. 


—Dr. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 


in this issue. 
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By NATURAL GIFTS, STUDY, AND EXPERIENCE, Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan is an interpreter of Scripture. Per- 
haps it might be said simply that he is an interpreter, 
one who has that capacity for explanation which makes 
things both clear and impressive. In his sermons he 
also treats the themes with his mind ever on the 
great central message of the Gospel. 

Much preaching is marred by three defects that are 
especially noteworthy. A very common type of ser- 
mon ignores either the main source or the chief burden 
of the Christian appeal. Another has a distinctly Scrip- 
tural basis and treatment, but is vague, confusing or 
inconclusive. A third avoids these faults, but is so lack- 
ing in life and warmth that it makes no lasting impres- 
sion and moves no one to action. 

Writing upon Biblical Homiletics, Dr. Morgan 
deals more particularly with the remedies for the three 
types of failure just enumerated. He names truth, 
clarity, and passion as the essential elements of the ser- 
mon, and treats each with discrimination and profit. 

While it is not always true that a skillful craftsman 
is a good teacher of his craft, yet he may be, and then he 
combines theory and experience to the benefit and de- 
light of his hearers or readers. Besides being one of the 
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strongest men now in the pulpit, Dr. Mergan is a good 
counsellor to preachers, as those who read after him in 
the present instance will agree. Despite the mass of 
printed matter upon homiletics that has accumulated, 
there is always room for what is said by the successful 
preacher who has the gift of instilling in others the 
knowledge of and love for his great art. 


THIS QUARTERLY RECENTLY PUBLISHED Dr. ZWEMER’S 
survey of the present situation in the Mohammedan 
world. In the present issue Dr. Alexander outlines 
the origin and growth of a very notable evangelical force 
that is meeting Islam on its own ground. The writer 
is an outstanding leader in the missionary achieve- 
ments of recent years, and, though the first personal 
pronoun is notably absent in his article, he has had no 
small part in building up the remarkable church which 
he describes in A Great Adventure in the Valley of the 
Nile. 

The title is a happy one, for the purpose to spread the 
Gospel in Egypt has required faith, courage, persist- 
ence, and Christian statesmanship in no small measure. ~ 
In the light of the problems to be solved and the opposi- 
tion to be met, as recounted, the failure of earlier he- 
roic efforts is not to be wondered at. Apparently 
conditions were not ripe nor missionary facilities then 
sufficiently developed for any marked success. Yet 
Heaven alone knows what favorable influences even 
these earlier pioneers of evangelical Christianity in 
Egypt may have set in motion. 3 

As Dr. Alexander says in a letter to the Editor, © 
“Our Egyptian church (the Evangelical Church in — 
Egypt) is unique in that it is in a Moslem land but is 
largely formed from an old lapsed Oriental church.” 
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It is the latter fact that makes the history of this work 
so unusual in missionary annals, for it is like seeking 
little by little to replace an outworn structure, and to do 
it in such a skillful way that the occupants are not 
greatly disturbed. 

Incidentally the reader gains considerable infor- 
mation about modern Egypt, but the heart of this 
careful yet hope inspiring story is, that evangelical 
Christianity has at last gained such a hold in that an- 
cient land that both Copts and Moslems are beginning 
to hear its message with open hearts. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TIME AND CIRCUMSTANCE UPON 
the work of the artist was clearly shown by Rev. T. H. 
Wright in his paper upon Spanish Painting and 
Religion, published in these pages in July, 1923. In 
the present issue Mr. Wright deals with Flemish 
Painting and Religion, and the same principle is seen 
in operation, though the special factors of influence are 
somewhat different and more diverse. 

In the case of the Spanish artists there was a more 
acquiescent temperament than we find among the 
liberty-loving races that occupy the North. Hence, 
though Flanders, in the period considered, was under 
Spain, the change in the lives of the people was chiefly 
concerned with external forms and not with the inner 
spirit of the nation which, as Mr. Wright observes, 
“was not so easily subdued.” In the paintings of the 
time the full-blooded nature of the Flemings asserted 
itself, so that they did not follow their Spanish mas- 
ters “into any narrow or painful asceticism.” 

Among the painters dealt with’ in this discriminat- 
ing study, which is full of suggestive and illustrative 
material, are Hals, Rubens, Van Dyck, the Van Eycks, 
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Van Weyden, Memling, Van der Goes, Bosch, Goes- 
saert, Floris, Breughel, Teniers, Snyders, and Jor- 
daens. 

An important principle, commended to the reflec- 
tion of vocational students and also educators, is 
brought out by Mr. Wright when he comments upon 
the unfavorable influence made upon Flemish artists 
by study in Italy. The brilliant work of the Italian 
masters seemed to overlay the Flemish genius, to 
lessen its originality, while it failed to render full com- 
pensation in what the student gained. Not in art 
alone may a natural gift be robbed of its unique power 
through the attempt to refine it under an alien influ- 
ence. It is true of preaching, teaching, and writing. 
A too attractive master may produce merely conven- 
tional disciples whose distinguishing and promising 
talents are submerged in imitation. 


IT Is AN AXIOM, BY MUCH REPETITION BECOME A PLATI- 
tude, that anything is to be judged by its results. Our 
Lord uttered an axiomatic truth when He said: “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” yet humanity keeps 
right on misjudging men and their messages, regardless 
of results. 

This rule applies in religion as well as elsewhere. 
Indeed, here it might be called the indispensable crite- 
rion, for religion is not a demonstrable science, so that 
its truths cannot be established simply by rational pro- 
cesses. In spiritual things the full apprehension of 
truth requires a discernment quite outside and beyond 
one’s intellectual powers. 

In his paper, The Way to Truth, Dr. Breed fol- y 
lows the principle of testing a belief by what it ac- 
complishes. Keeping clear of the entanglements 
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of theological disputation, he confines himself to the 
pragmatic argument for a sound Christianity as dis- 
tinguished from modern anemic forms. His deliv- 
erance here attempts no new discovery, elaborates no 
new theory, but endeavors so to emphasize historic facts 
that we may freshly appreciate their critical value in 
assessing certain modern dogmas that pass as Christian. 


UNDER THE REVIEW DEPARTMENT IN THIS ISSUE THE 
following works are considered: 


Conversion: Christian and Non-Christian.—Underwood. 
Toward the Understanding of Jesus.—Simkhovitch. 

The Psychology of Religion.—Selbie. 

The Field of Psychology.—Bentley. 

The History of Religion in the United States.—Rowe. 
The Pharisees.—Herford. 

The Law of Apostasy in Islam.—Zwemer. 


R. M. K. 


BIBLICAL HOMILETICS 


Tue EssENTIALS OF A SERMON 


By Dr. G. CAMPBELL MorGANn 


In Ephesians 4: 8-12, verses 9 and 10 constitute a 
parenthesis. These verses are valuable, not to be put as 
a footnote, but if we leave them out we have the con- 
tinuity of thought and statement: 

“Wherefore he saith, When he ascended on high, he 
led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. And 
he gave some to be apostles [the words “to be” are 
quite unnecessary; though put in by the translators to 
make good sense they do not make good sense]; and 
some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pas- 
tors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, unto 
the work of ministering, unto the building up of the 
body of Christ.” 

These gifts are not for the work of ministering, but 
for the perfecting of the saints unto the work of minis- 
tering. He gave them in order that those possessing 
them might perfect the saints unto the work of the min- 
istry. That work can only be fulfilled by all the saints. 

_ “For there is no distinction between Jew and Greek: 
for the same Lord is Lord of all, and is rich unto all 
that call upon him: for, Whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved. How then shall they 
call on him in whom they have not believed? and’ how 
shall they believe in him whom they have not heard? and 
how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall 
they preach, except they be sent? even as it is written, 
How beautiful are the feet of them that bring glad tid- 
ings of good things!” (Romans 10: 12-15.) 
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I am not taking these passages as texts, but I believe 
the reading of them introduces us to an atmosphere. 
Behind the subject of preaching is that of the spe- 
cific Christian ministry, constituted by the gifts be- 
stowed by the Holy Spirit upon some within the church. 
The whole question of the ministry is involved in that 
of preaching. Men or women called into this special 
ministry of preaching are so called by the bestowment 
of a gift, whatever the gift may be. Don’t mix them. 
I think we are making a great mistake in much of our 
thinking and training when we imagine that every 
Christian minister ought to be a little bit of an apostle, 
and a little bit of a prophet—and the minister should 
be a prophet par excellence, and a little bit of an evan- 
gelist, and a little bit of a pastor, and a little bit of a 
teacher. ‘That means that they are nothing at all by 
the time they are done. I believe that today in the 
Christian church these gifts are entirely distinct. But 
preaching is the vocation of all of them. ~The apostle, 
the prophet, the evangelist, the pastor, and the teacher 
are called to preach. I am here concerned with the 
preaching. 

The supreme work of the Christian minister is the 
work of preaching. Preaching is his central work. 
This is a day in which one of the great perils is that of 
doing a thousand little things to the neglect of the one 
thing, which is preaching. 

I commend to you the gathering together of all the 
words in your New Testament—and of course I mean 
your Greek New Testament—that refer to the exer- 
cise of speech for the impartation of truth. You will 
have eight or ten different Greek words, every one indi- 
cating some phase of the work of preaching. There are 
two that are supreme. In our translations they are not 
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always made distinct to us. Of course, you will never 
read the word “preach” without looking for the word be- 
hind it. There are two of these words that are supreme. 
All the rest are incidental, though valuable. Etoyyedo and 
xnpsoow are the words, which indicate the supreme phases 
of our preaching, and show us the whole New Testa- 
ment ideal thereof. 

EvayyedZw means to preach the Gospel. The one word 
is translated by our phrase, “preach the Gospel.” Liter- 
ally it means the proclamation of good news. It is the 
word from which we derive our words “evangel,” 
“evangelist,” and “evangelistic,” which come directly 
by transliteration, rather than by translation, from the 
Greek word. I am after itsidea. If preaching is pro- 
claiming good news, that suggests two things, the need 
of man and the grace of God. Those two things are 
postulated by the very word that is used to describe 
preaching from the New Testament standpoint. Proc- 
lamation of the good news to men will suggest that 
men are needing good news. Human need is the back- 
ground. All the race’s sin and sorrow and perplexity 
are implied. Then, of course, it recognizes the whole 
fact of grace, that stupendous fact of divine revelation, 
the grace of God. Preaching as proclaiming good news 
postulates human need and divine grace. Whenever 
you preach you stand between those two things, be- 
tween human need and divine grace. You are the mes- 
senger of that grace to that need. 

The other word, xnpicow, is a very interesting term, 
meaning really a proclamation from a throne. The cry 
is given as being delivered by a messenger on behalf of 
aruler. Consequently in the use of the word you have 
two ideas again to note, the authorizing throne, and, 
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therefore, the consequent claim that the messenger is 
called upon to make. 

Merge these two things very briefly for a minute. 
What is preaching? It has a hundred particulars and 
varieties and intonations. But here is the unifying 
thought. Preaching is the declaration of the grace of 
God to human need on the authority of the throne of 
God, and demanding on the part of those who hear 
that they show obedience to the thing declared. 

I once heard a man at a ministerial conference say: 
“In the old days preaching was a conflict between the 
preacher and the crowd. He was in the presence of the 
crowd to compel the crowd to submission. That day has 
gone. The preacher’s vocation has changed.” I won- 
der. I think, if preaching has failed, or if it is failing, 
that is why. 

Never address a crowd without remembering that 
your ultimate citadel is the citadel of the human will. 
You may travel along the line of the emotions, but you 
are after the will, You may approach along the line 
of the intellect, but you are after the will. When 
preaching becomes merely discussion in the realm of the 
intellect, or—forgive my use of the word—fooling in 
the realm of the emotions, and when your preaching 
ends in the intellectual or emotional, you fail. You are 
successful when you are able to storm the will, under 
the will of God. You come with good news; but you 
don’t come with something to be trifled with. It has in 
it an insistent demand, because you come from a King. 

That is our principal work in the Christian minis- 
try. The apostles said—you remember the passage in 
Acts 6: “We will continue stedfastly in prayer, and in 
the service [or ministry] of the word.” That was the ori- 
gin of the order of the New Testament deacons. What- 
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ever the deacons may be now I don’t know, but that tells 
what they were then. In the New Testament they were 
men full of faith and the Holy Ghost. Mark the prin- 
ciple of appointing church officers in the first churches. 
Their business was to serve tables, a great ministry, that 
ministers of the Word might be free to serve the Word 
and to give themselves to prayer in preparation. 

I am deeply conscious of the baldness of human 
speech, but I am trusting to your spiritual intelligence 
to see at least the bigness of your work if you are going 
to be a preacher. Preaching is a great thing. Bishop 
Frazer said some few years ago—and I think it is more 
true today than it was then: “This age wants, demands, 
and is prepared to receive, not the priest, but the 
prophet.” I think you are facing the biggest hour the 
world has ever known for preaching. 'The miseries of 
theological controversy that are blighting our age can- 
not satisfy. The mass of men are waiting for preach- 
ing of the New Testament kind, with a great message of 
grace to meet human need, delivered by men who realize 
that they represent a throne, and have the right to claim 
what belongs to it. 

I want to indicate now the essentials of a sermon, 
and the essentials of sermonizing. What are the essen- 
tials of a sermon? 

Truth, Clarity, Passion. 

I hardly need say much more. I am speaking out 
of my experience. I never heard a lecture on homiletics 
in my life. Ihave given a good many. One fine prepa- 
ration for lecturing on homiletics is never to have heard 
anybody else do it. I have tried to group my studies 
of the New Testament, and of the Old Testament too, 
and the great preaching, of both the prophets of the 
Old and the apostles and evangelists of the New; and 
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if I am asked to condense into words the essentials of a 
sermon, I do it with these three: Truth, clarity, passion. 

I use this word Truth now in one way. In writing to 
Timothy how Paul charged him, in that final letter, so 
poignant and yet so wonderful, “Preach the word.” 
The verb is the verb to proclaim, as a herald with 
authority. His message was to be the Word. Some 
day take the phrase, “the word,” and examine its use 
in the New Testament. You will find cases where it is 
spelled with a capital W. You will find other places 
where it is not spelled with a capital W. You will say, 
“Why is it spelled with a capital W here and not spelled 
with a capital W there? I am just indicating the 
lines for your own thinking. You read in John, in that 
matchless Prologue: “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
and then, skipping the parenthesis, ““And the Word be- 
came flesh.” And you will find a capital W in every 
ease. ‘Turn back to the Gospel by Luke, and you read 
that great preface, so important to all the historical doc- 
uments in your Bible, and he speaks of those who were 
“eyewitnesses and ministers of the word.” And here 
it is a small w. Why the difference? When you say, 
‘Why have the translators rendered it with a small w 
here instead of a capital?’ my answer is, I don’t know. 
There is no reason why. You have your definite article 
in both places. “The word” is Luke’s last name for the 
Son of Man. Of course a preface is always written last. 
He wrote this preface after the Gospel was written, to 
introduce it to his friend Theophilus, and in it he calls 
Jesus “the word.” 

What does “the word” mean? Bear with meif I con- 
dense by quoting. Iam quoting from one of my books: 
“The word ‘Logos’ is used in the New Testament in two 
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ways, the suggestiveness of each never being wholly 
absent from the other. Its first and perhaps simplest 
meaning is that of speech and language, the expression 
of truth for the understanding of others. Its second 
and perhaps deeper meaning is that of the absolute 
truth itself. As Thayer indicates, in that sense the 
Greek word Logos is the exact equivalent of the Latin 
word Ratio, from which we obtain our words ‘rational’ 
and ‘reason.’ Note the significance of that. ‘Thus 
Logos is speech, and the truth spoken, or reason and 
its explanation of its expression. The interrelation of 
ideas in their use is that the Word incarnate was the 
truth of God, but being the speech of God, was the ex- 
pression of that eternal truth. The Word and reason 
must express the idea in a speech which is logical and 
true. It is necessary, in the study of the New Testa- 
ment, carefully to discriminate by reference to the con- 
text as to which sense is intended when this word is used. 
Sometimes it refers to speech as a statement made, 
sometimes to the essential truth out of which the state- 


ment came, sometimes both ideas are most evidently — 


present in the use of the word.” 
I think it is as clear we are to preach the Word. You 
say that means the Bible. Does it? Yes. Is that all? 


No. Yes, itis all there. But you want more than that, — 


more than all. ‘The Word is truth as expressed or re- 
vealed. The Word is never something that I have 
found out by the activity of my own intellectual life. 
The Word is something which my intellectual life ap- 
prehends because it has been expressed. Take the 119th 


psalm and study it through, that great psalm concern- 


ing the Word of God. Don’t imagine that it is only re- 
ferring to the Torah, or Law, that the Jews had, or the 


Nebhihim, or prophets, or the Kethubhim, or writings. — 
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It is the truth, the essential truth, and the truth as God 
makes it known. All that is focused in Christ for us as 
preachers; and Christ is revealed to us through this 
literature. 

But you say, ‘Isn’t there an experience of Christ?’ 
There is, but the literature tests your experience. That 
was a tremendous description that Justin Martyr gave 
us when, speaking of the Word of God, he referred to 
“the spermatic Word.” Seed, that is to say, the truth 
in germ and norm. That is what you and I have in the 
Christ, that we find in our Bible—germ and norm. 

Let that apply to the Bible for a minute; what have 
you? ‘Truthin germ. It needs apprehension, develop- 
ment, application. That is the work of the preacher. 
But you have itinnorm. What does that mean? That 
you are to test your own thinking by it finally, and not 
it by your own thinking. Consequently the preacher is 
to be held by the Word, truth, as it is in God, and as 
God has made it known. How has He made it known? 
We are assuming without any argument that God has 
made it known finally in His Son, and that in the litera- 
ture, the Biblical literature, we have the full record of 
preparation, of historic fact, of initial interpretation. 
Follow the line of that. Preparation, all your Old Tes- 
tament. Historic fact, your four Gospel narratives. 
Initial interpretation, all your twenty-one letters. 
There you have all the literature around this one great 
Person who is in that sense for you and for me, the 
Word. 

And that is what we have to preach. God’s revela- 
tion, the truth, as it has been expressed. And you must 
enter upon the Christian ministry on the assumption 
that God has expressed Himself in His Son, and that 
the Bible is the literature of that self-expression. The 
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minute you lose your Bible in that regard you have lost 
Christ as a final revelation. I don’t want to be contro- 
versial, but you will find it is always so. Let me speak 
with profound respect of the men who have suffered this 
loss. Here is a man who for some reason refuses the 
authority of his Bible, but says he will stand by Christ. 
What Christ? 

There is a fashion today among some preachers, to 
talk about and preach about the approach to Jesus. We 
are being told that we must go back and approach Him 
as His early disciples did. Did you ever realize the 
utter fallacy of that position? Those men apprehended 
Him in the days of His limitation, when He Himself 
had to say: “I came to cast fire upon the earth; and 
what do I desire, if it is already kindled? But I have a 
baptism to be baptized with; and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished!” (Luke 12: 49-50.) Ponder the _ 
significance of that—Christ’s great soliloquy in that 
chapter in Luke in which He expressed His difficulty, 
that He could not make Himself known, could not ful- 
fill His mission. He was straitened. The teaching of 
Christ is not the final fact about Christ, and His Person ~ 
is not the final fact about Christ. You see that fact in 
Jesus crucified, risen, and ascended. We must approach 
Christ there, and we must cling to that Christ. That is — 
the Word of God in all its fulness. . 

Every sermon, then, is a message out of that sum 
totality of truth. Any sermon that fails to have some 
interpretation of that holy truth is a failure. That 
totality is not a small thing. In Him are summed up , 
all things. In Him dwells the fulness, the pleroma, of — 
the Godhead corporeally. The man who begins to 
preach Christ as the divine revelation, interpreted to x 
him through the literature, is beginning a thing that will — 
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never end. He can never be at the end of his message, 
because his message is the infinite and full and eternal 
truth. Preaching is the declaration of truth as truth has 
been revealed to men by God, in Christ. 

Take the word “mystery” which you find in your 
New Testament. What do we mean by a mystery? 
Ordinarily it means something that we cannot under- 
stand. ‘The Greek philosopher meant by it something 
that can be made known only to the initiated, and which, 
being made known, cannot be told to any other than 
those initiated. That is not the meaning of “mystery” 
in the New Testament. There a mystery is something 
which human intellect never can discover, but which hu- 
man intellect can apprehend when it is revealed. “Great 
is the mystery of godliness.” Paul does not mean godli- 
liness is something you cannot understand. The deep 
heart and meaning of godliness is beyond the discovery 
of the human intellect; it is something revealed. Put 
“manifest” over against “mystery.” Being manifested, 
it can be apprehended. 

Here is your richness, if you are going to preach. 
You are a steward of the mysteries of God, not things 
that cannot be apprehended, but things that human in- 
tellect cannot discover, which things God has revealed. 
The New Testament preacher is always moving in the 
realm of the supernatural. It is absurd for a man to 
say that he rules out the supernatural when he cuts out 
the little things he calls miracles—I mean little by com- 
parison. All the miracles of Jesus, the things that men 
talk about as miracles, are very secondary and unim- 
portant compared with the things He said, and finally 
insignificant by the side of Himself and His mighty 
Word. The words of Jesus are far more supernatural 
than the things He did, if by miracle you mean some ac- 
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tivity in the realm of the material things. You have to 
deal with the supernatural. All preachers must. 
Preachers have been told that they have been too other- 
worldly. When you cease to be other-worldly you lose 
your ability to touch this world with any healing and 
uplifting power. You are in the realm of truth re- 
vealed, coming to men from God. 

That forces you to distinguish. Preaching is not the 
proclamation of a theory, or the discussion of a doubt. 
A man has a perfect right to proclaim a theory of any 
sort. A man has a perfect right to discuss his doubts. 
But that is not preaching. “Give me the benefit of your 
convictions, if you have any. Keep your doubts to 
yourself; I have enough of my own,” said Goethe. You 
are never preaching when you are hazarding specula- 
tions. Of course you doit. You are bound to speculate 
sometimes. I sometimes say: “I am speculating; stop ~ 
taking notes.” Speculation is not preaching. Neither 
is the declaration of negations preaching. Preaching is 
the proclamation of the Word, the truth as the truth 
has been revealed. 

Your deposit is the sum totality of the truth. You ~ 
are holding a bigger thing than you know. If you 
should live and preach for half a century or a century 
you would never be able to exhaust the thing that is 
yours as a deposit. Paul wrote: “I know whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is able, to guard 
that which I have committed unto him against that — 
day.” Iam notso sure that this is the translation. That 
is an attempt to interpret. It is literally translated, “to 
guard my deposit.” Our translators have always made 
it mean something Paul had deposited with Him. I 
think it means rather that which He had deposited with 
Paul, the thing for which he was responsible, this whole 
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truth, this Word of God, focused, crystallized in a Per- 
son, and interpreted by a literature for you and for me. 

That is your business as a preacher. ‘Oh, but the 
preacher must catch the spirit of the age.’ God forgive 
him if he does. Your business is never to catch, but by 
eternal truth to correct, the spirit of the age. This is 
not narrow. Nothing can happen in New York today 
to which the truth of God has not something to say. 
Your preaching will touch life at every point. You do 
not go to discuss a situation, but to deliver a message. 
The preacher must forevermore stand in the presence 
of men and conditions, thinking in his own soul, if the 
formula is not often upon his lips, “Thus saith the 
Lord.” Here is the truth, the truth that men never have 
been able to discover by all the exercise, honest and sin- 
cere and persistent, of their intellectual activity, but the 
truth that God has spoken, revealed, made known. (See 
Hebrews 1: 1-4.) He has spoken to us ina Son. The 
great fact is God, God speaking, making Himself 
known in the past in divers portions and by divers man- 
ners, at last in a Person who gathered up the portions 
and uttered them in one inclusive final revelation. When 
you enter the Christian ministry and become a preacher, 
it is that whole body of truth for which you are respon- 
sible. 

By truth I mean the Word, in all the fulness of the 
suggestiveness of that expression. May I say again 
that by that I mean the revelation, God’s self-revelation 
of Himself, centrally, supremely, finally, in His Son. 
But of course also in the literature that is in the Bible. 
Preaching is declaring the truth of God as it bears upon 
every local situation. ‘Preach the word.” 

As I said, every sermon is an interpretation, or 
should be an interpretation, of some part of that great 
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whole of truth. Every sermon is characterized by two 
things, originality and authority. I am going to inflict 
on you a long quotation. Some thirty-five or more years 
ago I wrote this out for myself, and I have kept it by 
me and very often have read it. It is on originality. 
Men were constantly using that term, “original,” insist- 
ing that the preacher must be original. We have heard 
it said in criticism of a sermon: “It was very good, but 
it was not original.” I don’t know whether men are 
using it as much as they did. We should realize what 
it means; therefore I am going to give this somewhat 
lengthy quotation from Shedd: 


“Originality is a term often employed, rarely defined, and 
very often misunderstood. It is frequently supposed to be 
equivalent to the creation of truth. An original mind, it is vul- 
garly imagined, is one that gives expression to ideas and truths 
that were never heard of before,—ideas and truths ‘of which the _ 
human mind never had even an intimation or presentiment, and 
which come into it by a mortal leap, abrupt and startling, with- 
out antecedents and without premonitions.’ But no such origi- 
nality as this is possible to a finite intelligence. Such aboriginal- 
ity as this is the prerogative of the Creator alone, and the 
results of it are a revelation, in the technical and strict sense of 
the term. Only God can create de nihilo, and only God can 
make a communication of truth that is absolutely new. Origi- 
nality in man is always relative, and never absolute. Select, for 
illustration, an original thinker within the province of philoso- 
phy,—select the contemplative, the profound, the ever fresh and 
living Plato. ‘Thoughtfully peruse his weighty and his musical 
periods, and ask yourself whether all this wisdom is the sheer 
make of his intellectual energy, or whether it is not rather an 
emanation and efflux from a mental constitution which is as 
much yours as his. He did not absolutely originate these first 
truths of ethics, these necessary forms of logic, these fixed prin- _ 
ciples of physics. They were inlaid in his rational structure by — 
a higher author, and by an absolute authorship; and his origi- ~ 
nality consists solely in their exegesis and interpretation. And — 
this is the reason that, on listening to his words, we do not seem _ 
to be hearing tones that are wholly unknown and wholly unheard — 
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of. We find an answering voice to them in our own mental and 
moral constitution. In no contemptuous, but in a reverential 
and firm tone, every thinking person, even in the presence of the 
great thinkers of the race, may employ the language of Job, 
in reference to self-evident truths and propositions: ‘Lo, mine 
eye hath seen all this, mine ear hath heard and understood it. 
What ye know, the same do I know also; I am not inferior unto 
you.’ [This quotation from Job is wonderfully apt at this 
point. Every one who listens to you when you are giving him 
something original is saying that thing. ] 

“And these great thinkers themselves are the first to ac- 
knowledge this. . . . Originality, then, within the sphere of a 
creature and in reference to a finite intelligence, consists in the 
power of interpretation. In its last analysis it is ewegesis,—the 
pure, genial, and accurate exposition of an idea or a truth 
already existing, already communicated, already possessed. 

: There has been no creation, but only a development; no 
Ebeolute authorship, but only an explication. And yet how fresh 
and original has been the mental process! The same substan- 
tially in Plato and in the thousands of his scholars; and yet 
in every single instance there has been all the enthusiasm, all the 
stimulation, all the ebullient flow of life and feeling that attends 
the discovery of a new continent or a new star. 


“Then feels he like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.’ 


“Originality in man, then, is not the power of making a 
communication of truth, but of apprehending one. Two great 
communications have been made to him,—the one in the book of 
nature, and the other in the book of revelation. If the truth has 
been conveyed through the mental and moral structure, if it has 
been wrought by the creative hand into the fabric of human 
nature, then he is the most original thinker who is most success- 
ful in reading it just as it reads, and expounding it just as it 
stands. If the truth has been communicated by miracle, by in- 
carnation, and by the Holy Ghost; if it has been imparted by 
special inspiration, and lies before him an objective and written 
revelation ; then he is the original thinker who is most successful 
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in its interpretation,—who is most accurate in analyzing its 
living elements, and is most genial and cordial in receiving them 
into his own mental and moral being.” —| William G. T. Shedd: 
Homiletics, and Pastoral Theology, p. 7 ff.] 


I may say that this quotation is one of the state- 
ments that have profoundly influenced my life, my 
working, and my preaching. You see where that takes 
the question of originality. If, indeed, our deposit as 
preachers is that sum total of truth contained in the 
Word which we face in order to interpret, in the writ- 
ten Word, we shall always be original. Not that we 
are inventing new truths, or even discovering them, but 
that we are interpreting the sum total of truth by every 
Christian sermon that has in it the originality of the ap- 
prehension of the meaning of revealed truth and of giv- 
ing it to others that they may apprehend it. That 
originality is a note of real preaching. A man who is 
merely indulging in speculation along the ways of his 
own thinking is never original.. Originality in preach- 
ing consists in the interpretation of revelation. It is so 
great and mighty that, if we are dealing with that and 
always leading into it in every message, there is always 
something original in our preaching. 

A sermon should be characterized also by authority. 
In the seventh chapter of Matthew there is a little 
paragraph which Matthew wrote with reference to the 


effect produced upon the multitude by what we call the — 


Sermon on the Mount—rather the great ethical mani- 


festo of the King—concerning the effect upon the mul- — 


titude. 


“And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished these 
words, the multitudes were astonished at his teaching; 
for he taught them as one having authority, and not as 
their scribes” (Matt. 7: 28-29). 
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Has it ever occurred to you that the remarkable 
thing is not the declaration that He spake as one having 
authority, though that is the main thing? What arrests 
you? “The multitudes were astonished at his teaching: 
for he taught them as one having authority, and not 
as their scribes.” 'That is the arresting thing, that little 
phrase which makes that distinction or contrast. I 
could read it over and over again, and agree, ‘Of course. 
Of course when He spake He had authority,’ and stop 
there. But the thing that arrested me long ago, and 
still holds me, is the contrast suggested, “not as their 
scribes.” 

The scribes were the authoritative teachers. An 
order of scribes was not arranged for in the Mosaic 
economy. ‘They came with Ezra. When Ezra erected 
that pulpit of wood, and held what we can probably 
call the first Bible conference on record, he “read the 
law, and gave the sense.” That means first that he was 
translating it from Hebrew into the language of the 
captivity; but it means more. He interpreted, he ap- 
plied. So arose the order of scribes. Their work was 
that of moral interpretation. They were the authori- 
tative teachers. Our Lord recognized that. In Matthew 
23 Hesaid: “The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat: all things therefore whatsoever they bid you, these 
do and observe’—but don’t do as they do. That is 
a startling thing. He acknowledged their author- 
ity. While not appointed in the Mosaic economy 
at the beginning, they were recognized, and our Lord 
recognized their authority. They spoke with authority. 
He spoke as one having authority, but not as the scribes. 

Get yourself back into the atmosphere of the time, 
and you are right up against something. The authority 
that they detected in the teaching of Jesus was not of 
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the nature of the authority they detected in the teach- 
ings of the scribes. What was the difference? The 
authority of the scribes consisted in their recognized 
position, in the fact that they were chosen to be the in- 
terpreters of the Law of Moses. It was the authority 
of the office conferred and exercised. What was the 
difference? He spoke as one having authority, but not 
that way. I don’t think this authority was to be found 
in His demeanor, in His attitude, in His look; though 
I don’t think you and I, if we had seen our Lord in the 
days of His flesh and listened to Him, would have 
missed the dignity and wonder of His personality. His 
authority was rather the authority of the thing He said 
as it found them and found in them an answer of acqui- 
escence. 

Take the Sermon on the Mount. I am referring to 
it generally, of course. Isn’t it interesting, at least, that 
you don’t find men quarreling with that today? I mean 
those that we differ from, who to our thinking emascu- 
late the Person of Christ and deny what we call the 
supernatural, the miraculous, still hold the Sermon on 
the Mount, because you cannot quarrel with it. Human 
consciousness never quarrels with it. 

There is only one criticism of the ethical ideals of the 
‘Sermon on the Mount that is justified, at least so far as 
I know. What is it? Take that Sermon on the Mount 
and read it through. Study it. See what it has to say 
about individual life, about social relationships, know- 
ing the great passion of. the ultimate glory of the King- 
dom of God that flames and flashes through its ideals. 
Where do you quarrel with it, not as Christians but as 
human beings? At what point can you object? There 
is only one justifiable criticism, and that does not deny 
its beauty or its glory. It is not practicable. I mean 
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that no unregenerate man can live by the Sermon on 
the Mount. I am told to preach it to the world. I 
decline to do it, because they cannot obey it. It must be 
held up as a revelation of God’s ideal. No man can 
obey it unless he is born again. Remember that our 
Lord did not give the Sermon on the Mount to the out- 
side world. He gave it to His disciples. The outside 
world heard it. They gathered about. He was giving 
the law of the Kingdom to those who have submitted to 
the King. The multitudes gathered and listened. We 
are to insist upon that standard of life, but to do that 
apart from the preaching of the Evangel, which brings 
something dynamic, is merely to reveal man’s impo- 
tence. You cannot run American life on the basis of 
the Sermon on the Mount until people are born again. 
Otherwise it is too high, too severe. 

The sermon which is a true interpretation of any 
part of that sum totality of truth which we have in the 
Word is original, because it is a true interpretation of 
that which is the revelation, and to us carries the convic- 
tion of truth, which is authority. That is where the 
authority of the preacher lies; not in a demeanor, not 
even in formulated creeds that are behind him, though 
I do not speak disrespectfully of them, but in the thing 
he says. If his sermon is an exposition, interpretation, 
and application of some part of truth, it always carries 
authority. 

It is very remarkable that you will find in your Old 
Testament prophets their occasional appeal, not merely 
- to the people to whom they talk, but to a wider world, 
for confirmation. If you have gone through Jeremiah 
you know that he sometimes makes glorious puns. These 
old prophets indulged in puns; that is not the classical 
_ word, but we will let it stand. When you are doing 
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your Jeremiah in the Hebrew you find a point where 
he certainly uses a common word in a most remarkable 
way, ‘You have refused your God, therefore your God 
will refuse you.’ And he said, ‘Men will call you Refuse 
silver, because Jehovah hath refused you.’ (Jer. 6:30.) 
It isa play on words. He is playing with a great word. 
Jeremiah told those people, that men outside the nation 
would agree with God’s action in the nation. They 
would account the people refuse who had refused God, 
and who were refused of God. He is appealing to an 
underlying human consciousness. 

The preacher always has that to appeal to. I am 
not going to be involved in an argument concerning 
original sin. I believe in it; I have seen so much of it 
in others, and found so much more of it in myself. But 
God has never left Himself without witness. The 
libertine—any man—who listens to your sermon, if it is 
a Biblical denunciation of sin, the outflashing of what 
the Word of God has to say about sin, recognizes the 
truth. Itis authority. You come away from the Word 
to the disputes of men, and they will not believe you, 
even though Sir Oliver Lodge is the preacher. He told 
us no intelligent man thinks about sin or disputes about 
sin. A more unscientific thing was never said by a sci- 
entist. Not that men call it sin; they call it continuous 
abnormality, and all sorts of things, but they know the 
fact. The message of the Word on the subject always 
reaches that underlying consciousness. I am not say- 
ing that they will obey. That is not your business. You 
are to preach the truth with that exegesis which means 
a true exposition of the truth itself, and that always has 
the note of authority. 

Every sermon should have Clarity. Of course I 
mean clarity of statement in every way. Martin Luther 
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said: “A preacher ought so to preach that, when the 
sermon is ended, the congregation shall disperse say- 
ing, ‘The preacher said this.’’’ The whole point, as I 
understand it, is, that the sermon should have a message 
that is perfectly clear in its statement of something that 
grips the congregation, and they would go away saying, 
“The preacher said this.” Clarity. In preaching 
everything should be subservient to this. 

Now another thing to be remembered is this, that the 
making plain does not depend upon you finally, but 
upon the Holy Spirit. The preaching of the Word 
must be in the demonstration and power of the Holy 
Spirit, not power only, but demonstration, the making 
plain. When the Christian preacher, preaching out of 
His Word, is true to His will, he may know that in co- 
operation with him—TI use the word reverently but rea- 
sonably—is the Holy Spirit making the Word plain. 
But no man has any right to depend wholly upon that. 
In the preparation and delivery of a sermon, we must be 
very careful that we make our statement such as can be 
apprehended by those who are listening. That applies 
to diction, illustrations, and manner of delivery. You 
preach in order that people may apprehend. 

Your diction comes in under that heading. It is 
told of Robert Hall, that great English preacher of a 
couple of generations ago—than whom we never had, 
in some moments, a greater preacher, a man who 
preached for forty years, never out of physical pain— 
that he had a manuscript of his own sent in for correc- 
tion, and he stumbled over the word “felicity.” He 
said: “Was I fool enough to use that word? Strike 
it out, and put in ‘happiness.’” If twenty people in 
the congregation don’t know what it means, isn’t it 
better to strike it out and put in “happiness?” 
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I remember when one little book of mine called 
Problems of Life was published, about twenty-six years 
ago, it was very severely reviewed by a great journal. 
The reviewer said: ‘This man evidently has no use for 
language other than that of making people know what 
he wants to say.” He went on to say that there were 
no flowers of speech, no beauties of expression. I pasted 
it in a book, and I said, “The Lord help me to keep right 
there.” I urge that as something of importance in all 
preaching. 

Clarity affects the whole question of illustrations. 
That is another big side issue, but I would give to every 
young preacher a simple formula for his illustrations. 
Let your illustrations be such as shine into your sermon, 
and not illustrations that you drag in. You have heard 
men preach, and they tell a story. The story has really 
no vital relationship with their message. They put it 
in, and it relieves the congregation, making them smile 
at the moment perhaps, but it has no relation to the ser- 
mon. ‘That is dragging in an illustration. Bring illus- 
trations such that they shine into the very heart of the 
sermon. One of the most skillful in this that I 
have known was John Henry Joweit. W. L. Watkin- 
son was another. Dr. Jowett’s illustrations always 
shone into his main theme. You never went away with 
the illustration as the supreme thing; it was there illu- 
minating. I remember hearing him in Birmingham, 
when he said: “Human and divine divisions of human- 
ity are radically different. Divine divisions are perpen- 
dicular, human divisions are horizontal.”’ Well, there 
we were. He picked up his hymn-book, held it upright, 
and said: “I will show you what I mean. That is per- 
pendicular division—to the right, to the left; that is 
divine.” Then, holding it flat: “This is horizontal— 
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upper, middle, lower classes; that is human.” That is 
great illustration. 

With the portion of truth that is constituting the 
sermon, with the great originality that is always in an 
inescapable truth, winged with its own authority, your 
business and mine is in some way to make that truth have 
clarity in our diction, in our illustration, and of course 
in our manner. 

I have said there is a third thing, Passion. I want 
to say a word about it quite briefly. In the true sermon 
there must always be passion. But the passion must be 
something that is created by no conscious effort. It 
must come out of the thing that you are declaring, and 
out of your consciousness of it. Half the sermons to- 
day—may I be forgiven if I am cruel—are failing be- 
cause they lack the note of passion. There is a tale of 
that English actor Macready. An eminent preacher 
once said to him: “I wish you would explain something 
to me.” 

“Well, what is it? I don’t now that I can explain 
anything to a preacher.” 

“What is the reason for the difference between you 
and me? You are appearing before crowds night after 
night with fiction, and the crowds come wherever you 
go. I am preaching the essential and unchangeable truth, 
and I am not getting any crowd at all.” 

Macready’s answer was this: “That is quite simple. 
I can tell you the difference between us. I present my 
fiction as though it were truth; you are presenting your 
truth as though it were fiction.” 

I leave that story right at this point. Of course the 
question comes, whether a man can preach these things 
without passion if they are truth to him. I don’t know; 
I must not sit in judgment on other men. But your 
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theme and mine as preachers of the Word has to do 
with the glory of life—with the tragedy of sin, and its 
remedy. I cannot see how any one can really handle 
these things until he is handled by them. A man was 
formerly said to “handle his text.” If he handles his 
text he cannot preach at all. But when his text han- 
dles him, when it grips and masters and possesses him, 
and in experience he is responsive to the thing he is 
declaring, having conviction of the supremacy of truth 
and experience of the power of truth, I think that must 
create passion. 

I am not arguing for getting up some kind of ex- 
citement. Painted fire never burns, and an imitated 
enthusiasm is the most empty thing that can possibly 
be in a preacher. Given the preacher with a message 
from the whole Bible, seeing its bearing on life at any 
point, I cannot personally understand that man not 
being swept sometimes right out of himself by the fire 
and the force and the fervor of his work. 

Truth, clarity, passion—I believe that, in the real 
sermon, these three things are always found. 

Truth will always, in my view, make its impression 
of authority upon the soul, but you cannot get it over 
to the soul save as it comes through your own person- 
ality, not merely as an intellectual concept, but as a — 
thing that is moving you. I don’t think any preacher 
ever can lift his hearers above the level of his own expe- 
rience. ‘That is a great conviction with me. You can- 
not take your people, even if you state truth accurately, 
if it is only an intellectual statement, and make them 
feel its force. That is the difference between the press 
and the pulpit, after all. Read a book, and you have got 
truth. But listen to a preacher in the New Testament 
sense, and you have got the truth plus the man, not plus 
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as though you can separate them, but the truth incar- 
nate expressing itself to you through man. 

Truth and life travel together in preaching. He who 
said, ‘I am the truth,’ also said ‘I am the life.” In Him 
we have the eternal illustration of the power of truth in 
life. In a measure that has to be reproduced in all who 
are really preaching. Of course it is a very different 
thing from lecturing or discussing things with the con- 
gregation. That does not concern us. Our business is 
uttering the Word of God. 
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A GREAT ADVENTURE IN THE VALLEY 
OF THE NILE | 
By Rev. J. R. Atexanper, D.D. 


Eeyrr—habitable Egypt—is a narrow valley, in the 
widest part of the Delta about 100 miles across, south 
of Cairo to Aswan averaging only 8 to 10 miles in 
width. All else is desert, barren, uninhabited. From 
Alexandria to Aswan the distance is about 750 miles. 
Yet in this narrow valley of less than 13,000 square 
miles 14,000,000 people live, nearly 1,100 to the square 
mile, perhaps more thickly populated than any other 
country in the world. The people are mostly descend- 


ants of the ancient Egyptians, the sons of the Pharaohs, ~ 


the builders of the wonderful temples and monuments 


and tombs which yet bear witness to the surpassing — 


“wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
The dwellers on the Nile during the first four cen- 


turies of the Christian era became Christian, some from ~ 


conviction but many by force. But in the seventh cen- 
tury the armies of the khalifs conquered Egypt, and the 


people gradually accepted the religion of their conquer- — 


ors, until today 13,000,000 of them are followers of the 


Prophet of Arabia, and mosque and minaret have taken 4 


the place of church and cross. 


However, a remnant of the church of Egypt still — 
remains, known as the Orthodox Coptic Church, num- — 
bering less than 800,000 adherents. In 451 a.p. the | 


Coptic Church separated from “the Holy Catholic 
Church” and denounced it as heterodox, holding that 


Christ has but one nature, the divine, this being the first — 
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great schism in the church universal, and it persists to 
the present day. 

During the centuries the Coptic Church dwindled 
through apostasies and persecutions. Its wealth disap- 
peared, its schools were closed, its churches were de- 
stroyed or turned into mosques. Social deprivations, 
political and civil disabilities, and oppressions of all sorts 
were inflicted upon clergy and people. And within the 
church itself the clergy became uneducated and igno- 
rant; preaching the Gospel in their churches ceased, ex- 
cept the occasional reading of a homily of one of the 
church fathers, notably Chrysostom, as did the study of 
God’s Word. Superstitions increased; they worshiped 
the Virgin, the saints, the martyrs, even their bones; 
they observed feasts and fasts which together occupied 
almost seven months of the year; liturgy, ritual, cere- 
monies, customs, confession, vestments, orders, decrees 
of councils took the place of the Gospel and of the life 
of faith and obedience in Jesus Christ. 

The church not only did not give the Bible to its 
Moslem neighbors and the heathen tribes to the south, 
but it practically lost it for itself. Although the lan- 
guage of the country and of the people had become 
Arabic, the church held to the language of their fathers, 
and its services were conducted in an unknown tongue— 
adead language inadead church. For thirteen centuries 
the church sank ever deeper in lifeless formalism, ritual- 
ism, and monasticism, so that she and her priests 
and bishops, while perhaps not all irredeemably hope- 
less, had only a name to live while dead to everything 
spiritual and saving. She had become so corrupt in doc- 
trine and moribund in life, so destitute of the means of 
revival—no Bible, no preachers, no teachers—that she 
had lost the will to spend or to be spent in the work 
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of the Gospel, to make disciples among those who were 
not Christians, or even to edify her own people in the 
life of faith and holiness and in the grace and knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus. Every year, even to the present year, 
she has been disintegrating, her members falling away 
to Islam. She had become not only stagnant, decadent, 
but her clergy became violently antagonistic to reform, 
a handicap to God’s Word and work, a stumbling block 
to the progress of His Kingdom. 

The Moslems were full of the pride of their con- 
quering power and of their great creed, “There is no 
God but God.” In 1854 there was no way of approach 
to them with the Gospel. They superciliously declared 
that they knew Christianity and that it was only a form 
of heathenism, that it worshiped three gods, one of 
whom was a woman, that it was not worthy of a place 
in a sane man’s consideration as a satisfaction for his 
soul or his intellect. 

They rejected the Bible as changed, falsified; they 
frequently tore its leaves and threw it on the ground 
in contempt. For thirteen centuries they had despised 
Christianity and hated Christians as infidels, accursed. 
A most contemptuous curse for a donkey was to 
call him a Nazarene. The law of apostasy was in full 
force, and it is not yet abrogated. Does not God com- 
mand his Prophet: “If they [Mohammedans] turn 
back, then seize and kill them wheresoever ye find 
them”? Baidhawi, the great Moslem commentator, 
says this passage means: “Whoever [any Moslem] 
turns back from his belief, openly or secretly, take him 
and kill him, wherever you find him, like any other in- 
fidel. Do not accept intercessions.” A very few years 
previous to 1854 a woman had been thrown into the Nile 
because she had professed Christianity. 


. Ang 
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The first attempt in modern times to evangelize 
Egypt was made by the Moravian Brethren in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. For over thirty years 
they labored and suffered in Cairo and other parts of 
the country. ‘The great Bible societies had not then 
been established, and the churches had not yet caught 
the vision of the Kingdom. 

Forty years afterwards the Church Missionary So- 
ciety began work in Cairo with the special object of re- 
forming the Coptic Church from within and fitting it 
to evangelize Egypt. About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, after over thirty years of earnest labor, 
they, too, ceased work, leaving on record their conviction 
that this method of missionary effort was a failure and 
would always be a failure. 

In 1854 the American Mission undertook to preach 
the Gospel to the people of Egypt. This mission is 
under the care of the United Presbyterian Church of 
America. There then seemed no way to accomplish the 
reform of the Coptic Church or the evangelization of the 
proud and arrogant Mohammedans. The door had been 
closed to direct evangelistic work among them through 
either individual contacts or general meetings. 

These were the religious conditions in Egypt in 
1854, under which the American Mission began the work. 


THe EvANGELICAL CHURCH IN EGYPT 


The missionaries of the American Mission began 
their work with preaching and teaching and Bible dis- 
tribution on the streets of Cairo. They approached in- 
dividuals; they opened meetings. The Moslems refused 
to hear, but many of the Copts heard the Word of God 
gladly, and although they were anathematized and ex- 
communicated by their ignorant, fanatical clergy, they 
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searched the Scriptures and believed. Because of their 
excommunication they were deprived of the services of 
their clergy, they were cut off from the Lord’s table, 
they received no church sanction for the marriage of 
their sons and daughters or church comfort at the burial 
of their dead, in a number of cases burial was refused 
them in their old family cemeteries. They appealed to 
the missionaries for relief and guidance. They could 
not go back into their old churches as sheep without a 
shepherd, with no Bible teaching, nor help in the Chris- 
tian life; they would be without God and without hope. 
The missionaries gathered them into Gospel societies, 
taught them and their families the Scriptures, helped 
them to practice the life of faith and love in Jesus, and 
then on the last Sabbath of 1859, after five years of test- 
ing and teaching, the first Protestant communion in 
Egypt was held in Cairo and those counted worthy were ~ 
formally received into the church of Jesus Christ. 

These experiences convinced the missionaries that a 
living Christian church must be built up in Egypt and 
that through it God would reform the Coptic Church, 
evangelize the Moslems, and save Egypt. Four years 
later, then, the little band in Cairo was organized into 
a church with a session of four members, two Egyptians, 
one Syrian, and one Armenian. This was the origin of — 
the Evangelical Church in Egypt. 

Egypt is divided politically into fourteen provinces. 
The Evangelical Church has congregations and workers - 
in thirteen of the fourteen provincial capitals, the four- 
teenth being occupied by another mission. It occupies — 
Alexandria and Port Said, the two great ports of — 
Kigypt, and Aswan, the gateway to the Sudan. In : 
Alexandria there is a large self-supporting church, with — 
two or three mission stations in the city. In Cairo there : 
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are eight organized churches with pastors, six of which . 
are self-supporting, and five other mission centers in 
different parts of the city are rapidly approaching the 
organization stage. In Port Said, at the entrance to the 
Suez Canal, a congregation has been gathered. Its pas- 
tor and people have secured a lot and are engaged in 
the erection of a church with schoolrooms and a pastor’s 
residence attached. 

In Assiut Province, one out of every three towns 
and villages contains an Evangelical Church or meet- 
ing or school. The congregation of the city of Assiut 
consists of 575 communicants and several hundred ad- 
herents. It possesses a large building, is entirely self- 
supporting, and counts amongst its members some of 
the wealthiest Christians of Egypt. At Nakheilah, 
twenty miles south of Assiut, is a church of about 600 
communicants. ‘This congregation is just completing a 
splendid new building that will seat a thousand wor- 
shipers. It is, of course, self-supporting and is the cen- 
ter of evangelical work in many of the surrounding vil- 
lages. In Luxor there is a growing self-supporting 
congregation with its new building on the road between 
the old temple of Luxor and the ruins of Karnak. On 
the opposite side of the river among the old tombs and 
not far from Tut-Ankh-Amen’s splendid mausoleum 
there is a small congregation in the townlet of Kurneh. 
At the first cataract, in Aswan, there is a self-support- 
ing congregation with its own building and pastor. 

There are not many towns of ten thousand and 
above, in all the country, especially in Upper Egypt, in 
which there are not members of the Evangelical Church, 
or an Evangelical worker. The work of the church is 
being carried on in 325 stations and centers in Egypt, 
covering the country from the Mediterranean to the 
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First Cataract. From these centers the work through 
Bible and tract, teaching and preaching, is extending 
each year to the neighboring villages. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH 


In 1860 the ordained missionaries in Egypt were 
formed into a presbytery by the authority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church, and 
named the Presbytery of Egypt, its boundaries being 
those of the Valley of the Nile. This presbytery grew 
until in 1899 it was divided into four presbyteries, or- 
ganized into the Synod of the Nile. Later the mission 
in the Sudan having been established and a church hav- 
ing been organized in Khartum, the Presbytery of 
Thebes was divided, the part lying in the Egyptian 
Sudan being erected into the Presbytery of the Sudan, 
the southern boundaries of which are undefined. ‘The 
Synod of the Nile, therefore, consists of these five pres- 
byteries, all lying in the Valley of the Nile. The synod 
is not famous for its width geographically, but as to 
length it is probably the longest in the world, extending— 
from the Mediterranean Sea to, say, the great lakes in 
Central Africa. It has members and people who were 
lately naked black savages on the Sobat and Upper Nile, 
others who were forced into Islam by the Mahdi in the 
nineties, as well as educated Egyptians, Syrians, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, and Jews. The language of the Pres- 
bytery of Egypt was the English. But in 1870, when 
Egyptian presbyters had been ordained, the Arabic was 
made the official language, and the records of the pres- 
byteries and of the synod are kept in that language. 

The ordained missionaries remained members in the 
presbyteries and the synod. But the Egyptian minis- 
ters and elders, in accordance with Presbyterian polity, 
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were placed on complete equality with the missionaries 
ecclesiastically. In three of the presbyteries the mis- 
sionary members have never exceeded three or four in 
number, while the Egyptian members have been six to 
twenty times as many. In the synod the Egyptian 
members are six times as numerous as the missionaries. 
The missionary acts chiefly as adviser and helper. From 
his wider knowledge of the Christian church and its work 
in other lands he is able to suggest methods of work in 
the churches and to help his Egyptian brethren to higher 
ideals in Christian life and effort. Especially is he in a 
position to urge upon them their calling and opportun- 
ity to be the evangelizers of Egypt and the saviors of 
their own countrymen. The great prophecies concern- 
ing Egypt appeal mightily to them, and the promises 
that “the Egyptians shall know the Lord” help them 
greatly in their difficulties and disappointments, and fire 
some of the younger men with a hope and a zeal that their 
fathers did not know. 

A great handicap to the Evangelical Church is the 
religious environment in which it is placed. On the one 
hand the formalism and dead ecclesiasticism of the or- 
thodox churches, their want of missionary interest, their 
lack of evangelistic effort, or even of a consciousness of 
a need of a new life in Christ, their view of the church as 
a mere means of position and livelihood, all have a dead- 
ening reaction on the ministry and membership of the 
Evangelical Church. Then the religious leaders of the 
Mohammedan hierarchy are so destitute of what Chris- 
tians have been taught to consider piety and spirituality, 
so satisfied with their positions and their scholastic learn- 
ing and their forms, and so proud of their creed and— 
Prophet, that they furnish no example to the Evangeli- 
cal ministry or people. And most discouraging of all, 
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the Evangelical Church of Egypt is shut up in its nar- 
row valley. It has no contact or intercourse with evan- 
gelical Christians of other countries and races. With 
mountains and deserts to the east and west of them, the 
wide Mediterranean to the north, and the heathen tribes 
of Africa to the south, they never meet with their breth- 
ren of other lands, and are unacquainted, except through 
books and papers, with Christian life and work and ex- 
perience among other peoples. A very few of them 
have attended the World Sunday School conventions in 
Jerusalem, in Rome, and last year in Glasgow when 
nearly a dozen of our people were able to be present, 
among them a couple of young women. ‘They were able 
to bring back something of the life and spirit of the con- 
vention and of the Christian workers whom they met, 
but this will not permeate greatly the church of Egypt 
and its people. Yet, notwithstanding this isolation, and 
these local handicaps, the Egyptian church has imbibed 
and is exemplifying much of the spirit of Jesus. 

It is a missionary church, although yet in its in- 
fancy, and is earnestly endeavoring to carry the Gospel 
to its fellow countrymen and to those beyond. It is well 
organized for work and is each year becoming more effi- 
cient. The synod carries on the work of the church 
through seven large committees, on finance, home mis- | 
sions, work in the Sudan, work among Moslems, relief 
of infirm workers, Sabbath School, and a synodical 
committee. 

From the beginning the mission resolved that the 
Evangelical Church, while receiving help from the mis- 
sion funds in its infancy and need, should steadily aim 
at entire self-support financially, and independence ad- 
ministratively and ecclesiastically. ‘The mission desired 
to raise up an Egyptan national church doing the work 
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of the Gospel in the evangelization of the people of 
Egypt. The church in Egypt has splendidly responded 
to the vision of the mission. The effort at first was to 
secure the self-support of individual congregations, that 
they might provide their own grounds, church buildings, 
pastors’ salaries, and other expenses, then that these 
self-supporting churches should unitedly endeavor to 
help the weaker congregations and the mission stations. 

The Home Mission Committee provides workers 
for the mission stations, whether organized or not or- 
ganized, to direct the work in hand and extend it into 
new districts. In connection with the home mission 
work a special committee has charge of an effort to fol- 
low up the Egyptians, many of them Protestants, who 
have gone to the Sudan in the civil service or as clerks 
or settlers. Workers sent for this purpose labor 
under the oversight of the Presbytery of the Sudan. 

A still more interesting development of the mis- 
sionary effort of the church in Egypt is an attempt to 
establish a definite and special work to reach Moslems 
with the Gospel of salvation. During the centuries of 
subjection to their Moslem rulers, Christians of Egypt 
have suffered all that the enemies of the faith have in- 
flicted on the people of the Book in every land. The law 
guaranteed them no personal rights, they were practic- 
ally serfs, they were exposed to all sorts of disabilities, 
they lived on the sufferance of their Moslem neighbors 
and rulers. The history of Egypt from the seventh cen- 
tury to the nineteenth is one long sad record of indigni- 
ties and persecutions inflicted on the Christians. And 
these indignities and disabilities have continued to the 
present day. Never had a Christian dared to present a 
Bible or to preach Christ to a Moslem. To persuade our 
Evangelical people to attempt efforts for the evangeli- 
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zation of their Moslem countrymen was no easy task. 
The memories of past and present indignities and cruel- 
ties and hatred and injustice were strong. Fear and 
doubt overcame their desire and their faith. But the 
memories and experience of the love of their Lord, His 
memorable Sermon on the Mount, the urging and exam- 
ple of the missionaries, and news of what the Gospel was 
doing for Moslems in other lands finally gave them cour- 
age. They have a special preacher, a converted Mos- 
lem layman, at work in Cairo, and the synod has re- 
solved to open such work also in Tanta. 

The Sabbath School Committee works in connection 
with the agent of the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion for the Near East, whose central office is in Cairo. 
There are 245 Sabbath Schools under the oversight of 
this committee, with 20,938 scholars and 928 teachers 
and officers. This committee provides lesson leaflets for 
all the schools and a children’s weekly paper. The an- 
nual expense of these publications is provided from the 
contributions of the Sabbath Schools, which in 1923 
amounted to $6,651. The committee also conducts pres- 
byterial and regional Sabbath School conventions dur- 
ing the year, attended by both men and women, from 
whom the speakers on the program are selected.’ In 
Alexandria, Cairo, and other towns street Sabbath 
Schools for children who spend the day on the streets are 
held. 

Another committee has charge of the publications 
authorized by the synod, the statistics, etc. 

These committees make annual reports to the synod, 
and their reports and recommendations form the chief 
subjects of the deliberations of that body. In the pres- 
byteries corresponding committees are correlated with 
those of the synod. 
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There are 107 organized congregations, with contri- 
butions of $110,500. Fifty-five churches and pastorates 
are entirely self-supporting. ‘he entire expenditure of 
the synod for its pastorates and mission stations, its 
buildings and workers, in 1923 was $118,500. The 
church in Egypt provided of this sum $110,500. The 
synod is nearly self-supporting; it received in 1923 
from the mission and the church in America only $7,500. 
The mission’s policy and hope appear to be vindicated 
by the blessing of God on the Egyptian church. 


OTHER GREAT AND EFFECTIVE AGENCIES 


It is a matter of thanksgiving that the Bible is in the 
Arabic in a translation acceptable to Moslem scholars. 
Through the various activities of the Evangelical 
Church and its people the reading of the Bible is being 
greatly popularized. In its many editions and bindings 
it is easily acquired and easily carried. It is God’s 
Word to all, and commands attention from all earnest 
minds. The high spirituality of the teachings and lives 
of its prophets and evangelists, the deep experiences of 
the souls of its psalmists and poets, and above all the 
wonderful teachings of Jesus who spake as never man 
spake, appeal to Moslems as well as to Christians. 

The schools and colleges that are under the care of 
the Evangelical forces in Egypt are distinctly religious 
and missionary. As intellectual centers they are in- 
ferior to none in the country. They are crowded with 
the best class of pupils and students in Egypt. In pub- 
lic examinations their students rank among the highest; 
in moral and altruistic attainments they outrank all 
others. 

The object of these schools, even the primary ones, 
as evangelistic agencies is fourfold: 
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“(1) Permeation:—to permeate the young peo- 
ple of the Muslem and Oriental Christian Communities 
with the evangelical Christian ideas and ideals, and to 
develop in as many of them as possible, an earnest, 
Christian character, and to instill in them true Christian 
morality. 


“(2) Conversion:—to win the young men and 
women in Egypt to Christ and to Christianity, to per- 
suade them to accept Jesus Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour, to conserve to the Church its own children and 
to gather into it others so as to build up and extend the 
Reformed Church in Egypt. 


“(3) Workers:—to prepare those of them to 
whom it is given to become co-workers with the Lord 
and with us in evangelizing the people of Egypt, to help 
in building up an Evangelical Christian Church served 
by trained Egyptian Christian workers. 


“(4) Training for Citizenship:—to promote the 
general welfare of the Community in providing men and 
women with a better moral and intellectual and social 
outlook than is given elsewhere, by giving them a higher 
and nobler purpose in life, by training the girls and 
young women in Christian refinement and to become 
more effective home-makers and housekeepers—to make 
all to be more useful citizens in the service of their coun- 
try and of their Church.” 


In many cases the school has been the founder of the 
church. All the pastors and evangelical workers and 
teachers, men and women, have been trained in these 
schools. 

Among the special efforts of the church for the deep- 
ening of spiritual life is the conducting of a prayer con- 
ference each year. It is in the care of a committee ap- 
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pointed by synod. Its speakers and their subjects are 
carefully chosen and its exercises and opportunities for 
prayer have had an uplifting influence on the church and 
its leaders. The conference has been in existence for 
over twenty years. It is attended by hundreds each year 
and appears to appeal to the workers and leaders, 
especially the younger men, more heartily year by year. 
The women of the church, their workers and leaders, co- 
operate in this conference. A day of its sessions is 
especially for the women; during the other days they 
have separate meetings. Under the auspices of the mis- 
sion there are held each year presbyterial and regional 
conferences for Bible study and inspirational purposes. 
The women also share in these meetings. The object is 
to reach the church membership in a large way by hav- 
ing the meetings occur in different localities near the 
church centers. These meetings are under the oversight 
of the mission’s evangelistic committee assisted by the 
Egyptian leaders in each locality in which the confer- 
ence meets. These conferences and meetings have been 
found very helpful in enlarging the vision of the leaders, 
providing ideals of Christian life and work, and quick- 
ening the spiritual and prayer life of all. They are our 
Northfields and Keswicks, for Egypt. 

While these general and special annual prayer con- 
ferences are held publicly, every effort is made privately 
and socially to preserve the individual spiritual life and 
cultivate it in the home and the church. Very little ef- 
fort is made in the Oriental churches to train their peo- 
ple in Christian life and work. They are satisfied with 
their forms and their “orthodoxy.” They tattoo the 
cross on their wrists and by that sign they are known 
to be Christians. It is seldom that family worship is 
practiced among them. But it is the earnest effort of 
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the Evangelicals to have each family meet daily for 
Scripture reading and prayer, and very many families 
do so. The effect in their religious and spiritual better- 
ment is marked. In each church and congregation there 
is a weekly meeting for congregational prayer and con- 
ference. In many places there are two or three meet- 
ings weekly. Such meetings are largely for evangel- 
istic purposes. The Scriptures are read and explained 
and men are urged to accept Jesus as their Saviour 
and to practice the better life. It is the women in 
Egypt, as in all the East, who have been especially 
neglected. In all the Evangelical congregations there 
is a special meeting for the women and girls. The Scrip- 
tures are read and explained, the Psalms are sung and 
committed to memory, and the women pray and lead in 
prayer together. 

The Egyptians, young men and older men, love to 
frequent the coffee houses in the evenings. There they 
pass the time in idle gossip and in games and are — 
tempted to engage in less innocent practices. In Evan- 
gelical communities Christian Endeavor Societies have 
been organized. These have been found an effective — 
means of helping the young men and women. The 
drinking habit and the sale of liquors is on the increase 
in Egypt. The trade is fostered mostly by foreigners. 
Even the Mohammedans are in large numbers learning 
to drink beer and all sorts of intoxicants. Efforts are 
being made through temperance societies and public lec- | 
tures to show the evils of drink. The first temperance 
society was formed in Assiut College over thirty years 
ago, and the strongest prohibition organization in Egypt 
is the Evangelical Church. Very few of its people, ~ 
young or old, drink. 


One of the most hopeful and fruitful movements in 
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the church is that of the elders and laymen. They have 
formed an organization, a branch of which is rapidly 
being established in every congregation, with the special 
object of quickening the spiritual life of the church and 
leading it to assume self-support. One of the methods 
employed is to urge each member to dedicate himself 
and at least a tithe of his or her income to the Lord and 
His work. A great deal of interest is taken in this move- 
ment, and the church is making steady progress toward 
financial independence. 


SouRCES AND INTELLIGENCE OF THE MEMBERSHIP 


The church members represent all classes of the EKgyp- 
tian people. ‘The sons of the millionaire, the well-to-do, 
the poor, and the former slave, form parts of the Evan- 
gelical community. Among them are landowners, mer- 
chants, farmers, peasants, servants, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers. Through these representatives of the differ- 
ent grades of society and of the various activities and 
vocations of the country, the Gospel is being continually 
recommended to the people. 

In the last census of Egypt it is shown that the liter- 
acy of the Protestant community is far greater than the 
average for all Egypt, and much superior to that of the 
Moslems or of the Copts. These figures are on the 
basis of the number of literates per thousand :— 

In all Egypt, including foreigners. Males, 137; 
females, 21; average, 79. 

By religions, Egyptians only. Moslems: Males, 99; 
females, 6; average, 53. Copts: Males, 261; females, 
80; average, 171. Protestants: Males, 431; females, 
232; average, 332. 

These figures were gathered in 1917 when the means 
for accuracy were imperfect. In view of the large ex- 
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tension of education during the past eight years the 
averages are now much higher, and it is believed that 
Protestant education has fully maintained its superi- 
ority. 

The Evangelical Egyptian, whether man or woman, 
represents a type of citizenship that is unique in Egypt. 
He stands for keeping the Lord’s Day holy, for temper- 
ance, for the Bible and the Bible only in religion, for 
education for both sexes to a greater and a broader de- 
gree than others, for religious freedom, for the educa- 
tion and uplift of woman and of the family. His moral 
and civic standards are higher than others. It is re- 
markable that, although there are only a few Christians 
in the new Parliament, yet in the House where there are 
fifteen Christian members, six of them are sons of our 
Evangelical people, and in the Senate there are four 
Evangelicals, one chosen by election and the others by 
appointment of the King. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE PROTESTANT COMMUNITY 


In Egypt, as in other parts of the old Turkish Empire, 
the Protestant community administers its own laws in 
matters that concern what is known as “personal status.” 
This phrase refers to all matters of inheritance, mar- 
riage, divorce, rights of minors, ete. About forty years 
ago the missionaries, especially Dr. Lansing, succeeded 
in obtaining a firman from the reigning Sultan in ac- 
cordance with which the Khedive of Egypt and his 
courts recognized the Protestant community in Egypt, 
especially the Evangelical people, as a Christian body 
entitled to the privileges of this legal provision. The 
Ministry of Justice granted a code for the use of the 
community, to be administered by a council composed 
of members chosen by the community. Since then the 
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president of this council and its leading members have 
been members of the Evangelical Church. The deci- 
sions of this council when called in question have hith- 
erto been sustained by the government Department of 
Justice. This legal standing adds greatly to the com- 
fort and the prestige of the Protestant community. The 
religious organizations formed by the other missions in 
Egypt have mostly given their adherence to the council. 


THE MINISTRY 


The living ministry of the Evangelical Church consists 
of 98 ordained men, 24 licentiates, 12 theologues, and 
134 presbyterial trained workers. Of these 79 are in the 
pastorate and 19 without charge. The ministers “‘with- 
out charge” are all in the work in some capacity; two 
are evangelists in the Sudan Presbytery, one is in charge 
of the religious work in Assiut Hospital, another is a 
reader and corrector in the Nile Mission Press, another 
is a teacher of Bible in Assiut College, and still another 
is a professor in our mission seminary, and another the 
Presbyterial Evangelist of the Delta Presbytery. 
There are 38 lay workers under the care of synod. An 
elder is the assistant editor of the church paper, the 
Huda, and assistant to the secretary of the World’s 
Sunday School Association in the Near Kast. 

Except the lay workers, these men are, all but one, 
graduates of our Assiut College. The ministers have 
all been trained in our theological seminary at Cairo. 
Many of them are men of superior ability, as is evi- 
denced by the large congregations they have built up. 
They are of the intellectual rather than of the emotional 
type. They stand high in the estimate of the people of 
their communities and are leaders in local civic and 
public interests as well as in religious work. There is 
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no other Christian community in Egypt that has such 
a large, well-qualified, able ministry as the Evangelical 
Church. They are Bible scholars and Bible preachers, 
and are loyal, earnest Protestants devoted to the evan- 
gelization of their country. The minister who is synod’s 
professor in our mission seminary is unique in his learn- 
ing. He reads Hebrew as readily as Arabic, and has 
acquired a passable knowledge of English, French, and 
Greek. He has written an Arabic-Hebrew and an 
Arabic-Greek Manual for his students in the seminary. 

The Synod of the Nile, feeling that it has almost 
reached its majority in ecclesiastical administration and 
in financial independence, has resolved to establish its 
own theological school. Its presbyteries furnish stu- 
dents annually, and it considers that among its ministers 
are “faithful men, able to teach” and to commit the ora- 
cles of God to others. The synod has resolved to locate 
its seminary in Cairo. It has purchased a desirable lot 
in the city and is collecting money with which to erect 
the necessary buildings. 

One of the mission bodies working in Egypt is the 


Egypt General Mission. Its field of effort lies in Lower | 


Egypt. Its members are all laymen and it has resolved 
not to try to establish a separate native church. It has 
affiliated in its religious work with the Presbytery of 
the Delta of the Evangelical Church, so that its congre- 
gations and converts are organized as a part of that 
presbytery. Two of the ministerial members of the 
presbytery have been assigned to work in the Egypt 
General Mission district. One of these was born a 
Moslem and educated from a small boy by the Egypt 


General Mission, which later sent him to Assiut College 


and the seminary to complete his education. He was 
ordained by the Presbytery of the Delta for service as 
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an evangelist in this union field. This movement does 
not mean that the American Mission and the Egypt 
General Mission have in any sense united, but it may 
mean the beginning of a movement for the formation of 
one native Egyptian evangelical church. 


INFLUENCE ON THE Coptic CHURCH 


The preceding pages show the adverse conditions in 
which the Evangelical Church began its work, and what 
it has accomplished. Its membership in Egypt and the 
Sudan is 17,300; in Egypt alone about 17,000. This 
membership represents a Protestant community of 
45,000 to 50,000 persons. Its influence has reached all 
grades of society, all institutions of the country, educa- 
tional, religious, social, political. 

It has produced a most marked impression on the 
Coptic Church. It is removing the reproach that Egyp- 
tian Christianity has been to true Christianity. It has 
restored the Bible to the Christian communities of 
Egypt. When the work of the Evangelical Church was 
begun, but few of the people and their families pos- 
sessed copies of the Scriptures. A copy was generally 
to be found in the old churches, written by hand. To- 
day, thanks to the help of the Bible Societies, there are 
but few, if any, Christian families in Egypt that do not 
possess a printed copy or copies of the Bible. Fre- 
quently men carry a copy of the New Testament with 
them. 

The Evangelical Church, directly and indirectly, has 
made the Coptic community, next to itself, the best edu- 
cated and most enlightened part of the population. 
Tens of thousands of the younger Copts, men and 
women, have been educated in Evangelical schools. In 
these schools they have learned the Scriptures and Scrip- 
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ture truth. Many of them have been born again in these 
schools. In imitation of the Protestants, the Copts 
themselves have opened schools. They have estab- 
lished a School of Religion in which to train preachers 
and priests. One of the professors in this school is a 
graduate of our Assiut College and our Seminary. The 
students procure Evangelical commentaries and re- 
ligious books; there are very few others. One of their 
leaders is translating Matthew Henry’s entire commen- 
tary. In former years there was no preaching, or very 
little, in the Coptic churches. ‘Through these new 
preachers much Biblical knowledge and truth are being 
taught the people. Sabbath Schools are being estab- 
lished, and a Sabbath School lesson leaflet is being pre- 
pared under their direction for their schools. Special 
meetings for women are also being held in some places. 

As an indirect result of evangelical teaching a re- 
markable movement is at work among the Copts, that 
is semi-evangelical. It is led by a priest who is a product 
of the modern schools of Egypt and well educated when 
compared with the average priest. He is a born 
preacher, with an unusual gift of oratory. He is 
thoroughly evangelical as to doctrine. He has publicly 
and persistently urged the Coptic hierarchy to under- 
take the reform of the church, to do away with the prac- 
tices that have grown up during the centuries but have 
no New ‘Testament basis, to revise and reform the 
liturgy and the services—to reform the doctrines of the 
church, to permit the priests, the bishops, the metro- 
politan, and the patriarch to marry. Crowds flock to 


hear him preach. But, true to form, the hierarchy not : 


only refused all reform, but, accusing the priest of 
heresy, had him “silenced” and finally “unfrocked.” He, 
however, continues to preach, and has a following of 


- 
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several hundred families in Cairo and sympathizers 
throughout the country. He desires to affiliate with the 
Evangelical Church, but feels that union would injure 
the work he is doing among the people. And yet he is 
with us, because not against us. A bishop who has urged 
reforms has also been “unfrocked.” 'Two other bishops 
have in a tactful and tentative manner suggested ways 
for the improvement of the clergy and the work of the 
church. 

Through these various agencies a strong reforma- 
tion is going on within the Coptic Church and among the 
Coptic people. It is largely a real reformation, and is 
directly traced to the impact of the Evangelical Church 
on the Coptic people. Thousands of them attend the 
preaching of the Evangelical pastors, besides the thou- 
sands that are annually in the schools and hospitals. The 
desire for reform is insistent in all parts of the church. 
When the present aged Patriarch is succeeded, it is ex- 
pected that great reformatory changes will be inaugu- 
rated. 

INFLUENCE ON ISLAM 


The Gospel of Jesus has been also the power of God and 
the wisdom of God to the Moslem people of Egypt as 
well as to others. 

When the missionaries in 1854 found no way of ac- 
cess to the Moslem heart or the Moslem mind, when a 
frontal approach seemed impossible, they opened 
schools for both boys and girls. In the schools the Bible 
was taught to every class. Its lessons were explained 
to the schools as a whole. Christian prayer was offered 
for the pupils and their parents and their people. ‘The 
Old and New Testaments were studied and portions 
committed to memory. Moslems sent their children to 
the mission schools. Down through the decades each 
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year there have been from 1,000 to 3,500 Mohammedan 
boys and girls, young men and young women, in the 
mission and Evangelical schools. 

Then, later, hospitals and clinics were opened, one 
in Assiut, the capital of Upper Egypt, the other in 
Lower Egypt, in Tanta, the largest city in the Delta. 
In these hospitals and clinics thousands of Moslem pa- 
tients, male and female, are treated annually. Last 
year 6,499 Moslem patients spent from one week to four 
weeks, or longer, in the hospitals, and 31,808 Moslems 
were treated in the clinics. In both hospitals and clinics 
the Bible is read and explained, and prayer is offered 
for the patients. Often the condition of patients in the 
hospital becomes disgusting, and when the nurses 
patiently and tenderly care for the sufferers, they say: 
“Why do you do this for us? We have never done it for 
you; we would not do such service for you.’ They are 
then told of the Great Physician, and His love and care 
for men. Lately the head of a Moslem religious school 
was a patient for several weeks in one of the hospitals. 
He heard the Bible read for the first time in his life. On 
his recovery and discharge he bought ten large Bibles to 
take to his friends. There are, today, tens and scores of 
thousands of Moslems under sixty years of age who 
have learned in the schools and hospitals of Jesus and 
His Gospel of love for them. They carry their Testa- 
ments with them and read them to their friends. They 
tell what they have seen and heard and learned. They 
are evangelizing one another. The newspapers, too, 
make reference to what our Lord taught and even quote 
His words in support of their arguments. In many — 
places Moslem children attend Sabbath Schools. They 
commit verses, chapters, and Psalms. They gain prizes 
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which are frequently copies of the Bible or New Testa- 
ment. 

The whole attitude of the Moslems of Egypt towards 
Christians and Christianity has changed. They receive 
the Scriptures gladly; they come to the houses of 
Christian workers to inquire about Christianity and its 
teaching; they attend church services and Christian re- 
ligious meetings. In one of our churches, where the 
preacher was a converted Mohammedan, a graduate of 
the Azhar, hundreds of Moslems, professors and stu- 
dents of the Azhar, attended. Never before was it 
known in Egypt that Moslem scholars and teachers of 
religion would attend a Christian church to hear, quietly 
and attentively, one of their former coreligionists preach 
the Gospel of Christ. Great quantities of Christian 
tracts and books are annually distributed among the 
Mohammedans and eagerly read by them. For the first 
time the Moslems in Egypt are “hearing’”—“how shall 
they believe in whom they have not heard?” ~ 

Funeral occasions have afforded opportunities for 
imparting Christian truth and the Christian hope. Dur- 
ing a Christian funeral the Mohammedan neighbors pay 
visits of condolence. At such times the Christian 
preacher or teacher spends part of each day in reading 
the Scriptures and prayer for the comfort and edifica- 
tion of the mourners and their friends. When a Moslem 
neighbor is in mourning the Christians return the visits 
of condolence. It has occurred that the Moslem head 
of the house has said to the Christians: ‘Where is your 
book? Have you no word of comfort for us?” And 
then the Christian has read from the Bible and explained 
its hope and assurance of the life in glory at God’s right 
hand, and that through Jesus, our Lord, this Gospel is. 
for all the world, Moslems as well as others. 
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During the course of the years some two hundred 
Moslems have been baptized by our missionaries and 
Egyptian pastors. One of them, a bright young man, 
was taken to Edinburgh and educated in the University 
by the Earl of Aberdeen. He afterwards spent forty 
years as a Christian medical missionary at Amoy, China. 

When we remember that only sixty years ago no 
Moslem would read the Scriptures or accept Christ, 
when even yet the law of apostasy is unchanged and it 
is hazardous for a Moslem to profess Christianity, when 
all along the years Coptic Christians were and are yet 
apostatizing to Islam, this change of attitude on the part 
of Moslems is wonderful in our eyes. The few that 
have professed their faith and been baptized are, we 
believe, but the pioneers of hosts to follow. 

The new Constitution guarantees “absolute liberty 
of conscience,” and declares that “the State will protect 
the full exercise of the rites of all religions and creeds.” 
Will this provision make the work of evangelization 
easier ¢ 


GENERAL INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH 


The influence of the Evangelical Church reaches far be- 
yond its own borders. Before the advent of the mission 


and the Evangelical Church the Market Day in Egypt ~ 


was the Lord’s Day. It was the custom to hold on that 
day public markets in the provincial capitals and town- 
ship centers to which the people in the vicinity brought 
whatever they wished to sell or exchange. This day was 
the great day of gain in the week, and the livelihood of 
many depended on their trade on this day. 

But the Evangelicals wished to keep the Lord’s Day 
as a day of rest, a sacred day devoted to attending 
church and practicing the presence of God by the read- 
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ing of His Word and prayer. They were always the 
minority, often a very small minority, of the people in 
any town. ‘They felt that they neither could afford to 
lose the day as a day devoted to sacred things nor as a 
day of trade. They met together to consider the matter 
and turned to God in prayer, appealing to Him to honor 
His day by providing a way for their deliverance from 
temptation and loss. They prepared petitions to the 
local and the state authorities, asking that the Market 
Day might be changed to another day of the week. To 
their great joy many of their Coptic, Greek, and Mos- 
lem neighbors joined with them in their petitions. The 
authorities on investigation were persuaded of the rea- 
sonableness of their petitions and granted their request. 
The Market Day has been changed from the Sabbath 
to some other day in every large town and nearly every 
smaller town throughout the country. 

The state schools of Egypt are all in session on the 
Sabbath. All the people of Egypt are taxed for their 
support, Christians as well as others. But earnest 
Christians cannot conscientiously send their children to 
school on the Lord’s Day. They endeavored to persuade 
the Ministry of Education to make Sabbath a holiday 
in all the state schools or to excuse their children from 
attendance on that day. The Ministry could not see its 
way clear to do this, but it proposed to provide for the 
teaching of the Bible to Christian pupils on that day and 
to furnish the Bibles gratis. A partial concession only, 
it is true, but never before had the Moslem government 
of Egypt made sucha concession. For several years the 
Ministry has obtained the Bibles required through the 
Mission Bookshop in Cairo. 

When the new Parliament convened, at its first ses- 
sion, on the motion of a Moslem member of the Senate, 
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it was agreed that the sessions of that body would not be 
held on the Sabbath or on Saturdays out of courtesy to 
the Christian and Jewish members. This was accom- 
plished at the tactful suggestion of some of the Protes- 
tant Senators. 

The Evangelical Church is not perfect. Its environ- 
ment is a great handicap. Its vision of the Kingdom, 
its spirituality, are greatly limited. Its sense of its duty 
and privilege to evangelize its Moslem neighbors and 
countrymen is not yet greatly compelling. Some of its 
leaders seem of the world, worldly. But strong influ- 
ences are at work to hold it true to the Lord’s great pur- 
pose for Egypt. Its younger men and women are feel- 
ing the call to carry the Gospel to the Mohammedans 
among whom they live. Two of the younger ministers 
have volunteered and are engaged in this great work. 
Others wili follow. The church is blazing the trail, clear- 
ing the ground. Itis planting the seed—the harvest will 
not fail, for “the Egyptians shall know the Lord.” 

The Gospel through the Evangelical Church is per- 
meating with tremendous effect the minds of the Mos- 
lem people with the ideals of Jesus. Millions of them 
do not think of Christ and of Christianity as their 
fathers did. They see the church living and working 
as Jesus taught. The Evangel is rapidly being distri- 
buted among them. They “know in part,” they are hear- 
ing, and some are believing. Will God’s Word return 
unto Him void? 

Does all this seem but little as the result of seventy 
years of effort? Frequently writers and speakers imply 
that missions in Moslem lands have toiled and taken 
nothing. Surely such a view is the outcome of a very | 
superficial study of Islam, its doctrines and laws, its 
spirit and pride and power. Its truths appeal to men, 
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and its half-truths satisfy the average man, while its pro- 
visions for the gratification of the lower instincts and 
lusts of human nature give it the strongest kind of at- 
traction to men. ‘To overcome bigotry and the miscon- 
ceptions and misunderstandings that have grown up and 
become fixed in the thoughts and beliefs of Moslems con- 
cerning Christianity during the past thirteen centuries 
cannot be eradicated or even largely mollified in a year 
or a few years. It will require decades before Christ’s 
Name will be put above every name in their thoughts 
and lives. Should it be expected that in a short time 
Christianity presented by a few men and women, who 
must learn the language of Islam and its peoples, living 
in climates and conditions inimical to health and work, 
opposed often and never supported by their govern- 
ments, would overcome the deep-rooted and assured con- 
viction of the followers of Mohammed of the divine ori- 
gin of their Koran? 

We cannot tell what the future has in store in the 
way of disappointments to the Evangelical Church, tem- 
porary failures or possible persecutions. 'The enemies 
of our Lord and His Kingdom, in Egypt, are numerous, 
strong, confident, intolerant, backed by an unscrupulous 
hierarchy and a powerful government. Full liberty in 
religion is popularly and clerically denied, freedom to the 
individual to believe as his conscience dictates to him 
and to profess that belief publicly is refused. But what- 
ever may be the difficulties of the future, the Evangeli- 
cal Church faces them with courage, initiative, assur- 
ance, joy. “Thy Kingdom come,” they pray, and the 
Kingdom is coming. It is only during the past twenty- 
five years that an adequate force of missionaries and 
Egyptian workers has been raised up, and only now that 
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the accumulated experience of the missionaries and 
Egyptian pastors and leaders has become available. 

Islam has never been so moved by the claims of 
Christianity, whether in India, Java, or Egypt. During 
the seventy years of evangelical effort in Egypt the 
throne of Ismail Pasha has fallen, that of his grandson, 
Abbas II, has perished, the suzerainty of the Sultan of 
Turkey has been repudiated, and the British protectorate 
has come to an end, but the Word of God is having free 
course and is being glorified. The Bible is in the lan- 
guage of the people, it is taught in the schools and the 
hospitals, read in the homes and the harems, preached 
in the churches and the Sabbath Schools, distributed on 
the streets of the cities, along the river and the canals, 
and carried to the most distant villages and hamlets. 

An active, living evangelical and evangelistic church 
is in being, is expanding‘ and growing strong, and is un- 
dertaking more and more earnestly her share in the 
work of the Kingdom. Great schools and colleges are 
filling the country with evangelical and enlightened men 
and women ready to assume their part in the activities of 
the country and of the Christian life. Prejudice is being 
overcome, bigotry is being broken down, and the ideas 
and ideals of Christ’s Gospel are spreading like leaven 
in all parts of the valley, slowly transforming those who 
will receive it. What has been, what is, is an earnest of 
the coming of the time when the Lord, in speaking of 
Egypt, shall say: “Egypt my people.” 
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FLEMISH PAINTING AND RELIGION 


By Rey. T. H. Wrieut, Chaplain of the Scots Church, Paris 


A PREVIOUS article in this quarterly traced the close 
connection in spirit between the Spanish religion in the 
seventeenth century and Spanish national painting of 
the same and following periods. 

The transition from Spain to Flanders in this study 
is quite natural, for the connection between these two 
countries was very close in the seventeenth century, 
and we may still trace in Flemish painting an influence 
from the Spanish fanaticism in religion. The influence 
in Flanders was one of reaction rather than of assimila- 
tion. In this century Flanders lay under the iron heel 
of Spain and became the citadel of Roman Catholi- 
cism, after having been in the sixteenth century a 
stronghold of, an over-militant Protestantism. The 
inevitable swing of the pendulum came, and the sur- 
render to an alien faith was complete, so far as exter- 
nals were concerned. The whole land was swarming 
with foreign priests, and churches and monasteries rose 
as if in a night. 

However, the inner spirit of the nation, the spirit 
which was to produce its paintings, was not so easily 
subdued. The full-blooded, somewhat coarse and 
sensuous, nature of the Flemings was not prepared to 
follow their present masters into any narrow or pain- 
ful asceticism either in its appetites or its paintings. 
And instead of paintings like those of Ribera or Zur- 
baran or El Greco we have those of Frans Hals, Ru- 
bens, and Van Dyck. These found their inspiration in 
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Velasquez and in his sources of power, rather than in 
the devotees of the church or monastery or the disciples 
of the Inquisition. The result is in many cases an 
exaggeration of the fleshly element of painting, espe- 
cially in Rubens in whom the revolt against the gloomy 
spirit of the Counter-reformation found its culmina- 
tion. The spirit of Velasquez and of the earlier Flem- 
ish masters expressed itself with fine results in Van 
Dyck. 

But, going back to earlier Flemish painters, it must 
be observed that the successors of Hubert and Jan van 
Eyck are by no means to be despised because they‘can- 
not always rise to the lyric impulse and the sustained 
excellence of these ‘two famous brothers in whom the 
whole spirit of the early Northern Renaissance broke 
out into astonishing power.* Other significant artists 
in painting lived in the same magnificent age and 
amidst the richness of life and material prosperity of 
Ghent and Bruges, Brussels and Ypres, Liege and 
Louvain, as well as among the austere and mystical 
symbolism of that late fourteenth and early fifteenth 


century. It was the epoch not only of the Van Eycks — 


but of Roger Van Weyden, Hans Memling, Hugo 
Van der Goes, Peter Christus, Thierri Bouts, Gerard 
David, Jerome Bosch, and Quentin Metys. Three of 
these must be considered, and all of them make a band 
of painters whose names cast most of their successors 


into the shade. In their time painting was largely — 


confined to religious subjects and altar pieces, but 
they knew how to draw upon the pomp and opulence 
and elegance of their environment to enrich their relig- 
ious paintings, and they had an open eye for reality. 


Roger Van Weyden was the earliest of these fol- | 


1See The Bible Magazine, August, 1915. 
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lowers of the Van Eycks. He may have been a pupil 
of the younger of these brothers, but he was certainly 
for five years in the studio of Robert Campin, whose 
fame as an artist does not entirely rest upon that fact. 
Paintings by Van Weyden are found in Brussels 
where he lived and worked, Antwerp, Louvain, Flor- 
ence, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, and Frankfort, and in 
Madrid. One of his typical paintings is in the Prado 
of the latter city and presents The Descent from the 
Cross. It belongs entirely to his earlier period when 
he was purely Flemish, and is a work of conspicuous 
tenderness and truthfulness. The figures here are far 
removed from what Ruskin called “the angular and 
bony sanctities of the North.” The painter did two 
paintings of this subject for Louvain, one of which 
remains there. In 1449 Van Weyden paid a visit to 
Italy which was an enrichment to him without robbing 
him of his native quality. At that time Masaccio was 
carrying on and enlarging the scope of the Giotto 
tradition in Florence. Mantegna was executing the 
frescoes in Padua, and Venice was beginning its career 
of artistic greatness in the field of painting under the 
inspiration of the Bellinis. Fra Angelico was draw- 
ing near to the close of his life, and his pupil Gozzoli 
was preparing the magnificent frescoes in the Campo 
Santo in Pisa and the Medici Palace in Florence. 
Something was astir in the world of artistic 
achievement, and Van Weyden came back with new 
ardor and produced important works such as the eight 
wings of The Last Judgment (in Beaune), a triptych 
of The Nativity (Berlin), another of The Adoration 
of the Magi (Munich). The last named in particular 
shows the influence of the Italians in the superb dra- 
pery and the monumental form of the royal visitors 
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and of the Mother and of the simpler Joseph. By 
comparison with these two, one earlier the other later, 
it would seem that the painting of the Seven Sacra- 
ments which is in the Antwerp Museum should belong 
to the earlier period. This triptych represents the 
interior of a stately church with its two aisles. The 
middle panel has the celebration of the sacrament of 
the Mass in the distance, and in the foreground is 
erected the cross of the Saviour with lamenting women 
and the fainting Mother at its foot. On the left wing 
we see being celebrated the sacraments of Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Confession. On the right the 
sacraments of priestly Ordination, Marriage, and 
Unction. The separate sacraments are distinguished 
by the sweeping forms of angels above each one. The 
vigorous representation of magnificent ceremony is 
quite in the Flemish spirit and style. 

It is significant that one of the chief works of the 
next artist, Hans Memling, was destined for Italy, 
where there was a considerable demand for Flemish 
paintings. His triptych of The Last Judgment was 
sent to that land, but “by the chances of navigation” 
reached Dantzig instead, where, in the Cathedral, it 
remains today. Memling’s chief paintings are to be 
found in Bruges where he settled after learning his 
art in Brussels from Van Weyden, and where he died 
in 1495. In the hospital of this city, St. John’s Hos-— 
pital, his talent “is seen in all its forms and in its most 
diversified aspects—grand and powerful in the ma- 
jestic figures of the saints and donors in the Mystic 
Marriage of St. Catherine, touching in the picturesque 
pages of the Adoration of the Magi, placid, ingenuous, 
and charming in the miniatures in oils of the Shrine 
of St. Ursula, noble and vivid in the admirable por- : 
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trait of Nieuwenhove” (A. J. Wauters: Flemish 
Painting). 

His first dated work is the portrait in the National 
Gallery, and his latest the polyptych of The Passion, at 
Lubeck (1491). In Munich there is a very attractive 
painting of St. Christopher in the deep, dark waters, 
a subject to which he returned more than once. But 
none of his works are more interesting than those com- 
posite paintings in which he depicted, with simple truth 
and good faith, with elegance and emotion, The Seven 
Joys of the Virgin, which may be found in Munich, and 
the companion series of The Seven Sorrows which is 
one of the chief treasures of the collection in Turin. 
The two constitute a record, which by its sincerity be- 
comes “a real religious poem” of the chief scenes in 
the birth, life, and death of Jesus Christ. The beauti- 
ful landscapes which are the background of these 
dramatic delineations give poetic charm to the whole. 
Memling is at his best in these themes. 

When he attempts to represent the last judgment 
his powers are at fault. It is not in him to be strong 
and powerful. His St. Michael weighing the spirits 
in the Judgment, looks to be more feminine than 
masculine, and there seems little difference in moral 
quality between the saved and the lost. Equanimity 
is a characteristic of his paintings. In The Martyr- 
dom of the Virgins, in the Ursula series, there is the 
same quiet spirit as in the virgins enthroned. This 
theme he delighted in, and in placing the donors and 
their families on their knees round the throne of the 
Mother. One of these is in the Louvre, where we can 
count nineteen members of the Floreins family besides 
the donor and his wife. In a similar painting in the 
collection at Vienna there is evidence of some acquain- 
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tance with the Italian spirit in the decoration of the 
arch above and in the garland suspended from the arch 
in the hands of delicate little figures, half child and 
half angel, as well as in the landscapes opening behind 
the arch. The Virgin and Child, in the Uffizi at Flor- 
ence, may also be mentioned. 

Whether Memling ever visited Italy is unknown. 
Details of his life are not forthcoming, but where noth- 
ing is known the blank is filled in with legend. Ac- 
cording to this he came to the hospital in Bruges as a 
wounded soldier lying unconscious at the gate. In the 
hospital he was cared for, cured, and morally trans- 
formed, and out of gratitude painted the picture still 
found there. Having fallen in love with his Sister of 
Mercy nurse he made a pilgrimage to Rome to find 
redemption. But the most accredited facts of Mem- 
ling are his works, and here the comparison made by 
an excellent critic may be quoted: “What Botticelli 
was for Florence, Perugino for Umbria, Borgognone 
for Milan, and Bellini for Venice, Hans Memling was 
for the Netherlands” (Muther: History of Painting). 

In the same year that Memling despatched his 
Last Judgment, addressed for Italy, Hugo Van der 
Goes was commissioned by the Portinari family, to 
which Dante’s Beatrice belonged, to paint for the Hos- 
pital of Santa Marie Nuova in Florence, his triptych, 
The Adoration of the Shepherds, which is now much 
honored in the Uffizi gallery, and to which Professor 
Muther ascribes a marked influence on Italian art, per- 
haps without sufficient warrant in fact. But the work 
is recognized as one of epoch-making quality which 
comes nearest to the grand style of the Van Kycks, 
and it is unquestionable that he more than any one in 
that period has significance for the future. A good 
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many paintings are attributed to him which are in 
Bologna, Padua, Florence, Venice, and Vienna, as well 
as in his native Flanders, but it is believed doubtfully 
ascribed. ‘Those who regard these works as genuine 
point out their prevailing note as the mournful depict- 
ing of the sufferings of Jesus and the Mother. It is 
a fact that he left the world to become a monk in the 
monastery of Rouge-Cloitre and in this retreat found 
liberty to carry on his painting for six years, until his 
brain became obscured, and in spite of the greatest care 
and devotion he died in 1482. 

The suggestion is that these mournful works were 
done in penance for a previous life of wildness and 
irregularity by a conscience-stricken artist. Be that 
as it may, his great Adoration of the Shepherds bears 
evidence of what a noble spirit was borne down by this 
mental collapse. It was commissioned three years 
before he entered the cloister, during which time the 
artist held the office of dean to the Guild of Painters, 
in Ghent. We may assume that in that joyous and 
sumptuous period he painted his great masterpiece. 
The chief characteristics of the painting are simplicity, 
dignity, and naturalness. His draperies are in true 
harmony with the whole being of the personages they 
drape, whose bearing and physiognomy are conceived 
with bold originality and independence seen most 
clearly in the wing panels, but manifest throughout 
the picture. The stately forms of the two Jewish 
patriarchal saints who stand over the kneeling donor, 
Tommaso Portinari, and his two sons may be compared 
with the figures of St. Margaret and St. Mary Mag- 
dalen who stand in dignity over the kneeling wife of 
the donor and their daughter, and all are represented 
as akin in human worth to Joseph, who takes his right- 
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ful place in this great family event, and not an apolo- 
getic place as in most other representations of the 
occasion. He stands to be what he is, a man in his 
own rank, horny handed but worthy of all honor. ‘The 
shepherds, too, are depicted with a fine truthfulness 
which would not be out of place in a painting by Millet 
or Bastien Lepage. The realism here is in great con- 
trast with much realism in Flemish art of this period. 
Where Ostade or Brueghel painted grotesque and 
boorish peasants, Van der Goes is greatly simple, and 
one feels that the directness of sentiment and the 
grandeur of line of the great frescoes have been car- 
ried to finer issues in which lies splendid promise for 
the future. 

Similar qualities, though in lesser degree, may be 
discerned in the paintings by Gerard David and 
Jerome Bosch, both of whom have considerable facility 
in realistic landscape. Albrecht Diirer knew and hon- 
ored another painter, Patinier, who much resembles 
David and was called by the Niirnberg master the 
“good landscape painter.” Jerome Bosch has a wide 


range of theme and spirit. He created a style, which — 


was continued in Peter Breughel and Teniers, as a 
satirical and fantastic painter. In depicting joyous 


and boisterous Flemish scenes he anticipates and per-— 


haps inspires Brauwer and Jan Steen. Other paint- 


ings have monstrous and supernatural themes and 
give evidence of a weird and ardent imagination, and 


many of these were appropriately acquired by Philip 


II of Spain. Also he painted religious pictures, the - 
chief one being an Adoration of the Magi, which is in 


Madrid. This painting has clearest marks of the in- 


a ad 


fluence of Hugo Van der Goes both in its composition — 


and its well executed draperies and figures. 
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In the sixteenth century Flemish artists lost much 
original power by submitting themselves too com- 
pletely to Italian influences. They lost the qualities 
they possessed without acquiring those they lacked. 
Van der Goes did not go to Italy. Roger Van Wey- 
den did, but without any serious diminution of his 
original Flemish quality. Later artists notoriously 
suffered by leaving Ghent and Bruges for Rome and 
Florence. 

The first of these to tread this downward path was 
Jean Goessaert, better known as Mabuse (a corrup- 
tion of Maubeuge, the town where he was born in 
1470). But before he went he had done work in the 
manner of the great Flemings and had produced one 
most significant masterpiece, The Adoration of the 
Magi, now the possession of the British nation in its 
National Gallery. The painting belongs entirely to 
the earlier period both in its conception and its execu- 
tion, which are consummate. This “Castle Howard 
Mabuse” shows true feeling for human presentation 
and for the spirit of landscape, and the details of the 
picture are finely wrought. Mabuse stayed ten years 
in Italy and was deeply influenced by these years, and 
not for the better. His Gothic spirit and traditions, 
which are the best part of him, are seriously overlaid 
by Renaissance grandeur which was not thoroughly 
assimilated. After his return he painted pictures 
with architectural backgrounds, as in his St. Luke 
painting the Madonna, now in the Gallery in Prague, 
and Jesus in Simon’s House, in Brussels Museum. 

Other painters who followed in the footsteps of 
Mabuse to Italy suffered much more severely, and 
Italianized style became general in Flanders until a 
reaction came and painters recoiled to the extreme 
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limits of naturalism and ugliness. In that period of 
downward transition some painters appear with a social 
rank and with certain artistic qualities which helped 
to hasten the Italianization of Flemish artists. 

Frans Floris had a surprising reputation in his 
day, perhaps due to his family prestige and to his ex- 
perience in Italy. He was in Rome on the memorable 
day in 1541 when The Last Judgment, of Michel- 
angelo, was unveiled, in the Sistine Chapel. One 
result of this visit was infatuation with and his attempt 
to imitate, as seen in Fall of the Rebellious Angels, 
now in the Museum of Antwerp, the majestic strength 
of Angelo. Floris had a large number of pupils who 
helped their master to corrupt the public taste by 
hybrid imitations masquerading as works of genius. 
Another important family associated with painting 
was the Van Orleys of Brussels, of which family Ber- 
nard Van Orley became a disciple of Raphael. 

But more interesting for Flemish painting was the 
work of two artists who by their deliberate design of 
restoring the native spirit and by their cleverness, 
shrewdness, humor, and naturalness did great things, — 
and by the appeal made to the popular taste in their 
pictures of Flemish scenes and faces prepared the way 
for that most genuine revival of painting which ap-— 
peared in Holland. These painters were Peter Breu- 
ghel the elder and David Teniers. Breughel was 
most at home in rustic scenes but was effective also 
with religious themes which he handled in the same 
popular style. When Teniers left his native heath for 
“higher” matter he lost himself, but in his own line he — 
was inimitable. He has had a great vogue, and his pic- s 
tures have been widespread. A great many are in 
Madrid, owing to the fact that Philip II greatly ad- — 
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mired them, a sidelight on the illustrious bigot which 
reveals an unsuspected human. These two artists 
were the central influence of a group of painters who 
are as much Dutch as Flemish, Adrian Brauwer, 
Ostade, Jan Steen, and others who together gave great 
promise of better things in the art of the Netherlands. 

In the seventeenth century this promise was ful- 
filled both in Flanders and in Holland, but in each 
country with a difference in vitality and artistic 
quality, traceable to the different ways in which the 
two parts of the Netherlands emerged from their long 
struggle against the tyranny of Spain. Both coun- 
tries were one in their long fight for liberty, from 1572, 
the year of their combined revolt, to 1598, but when 
the Southern Provinces made their submission to the 
Spanish power they were constituted an independent 
state, independent of Holland but not independent of 
Spain. The Dutch never surrendered their freedom, 
either in faith or citizenship. They maintained both 
and remained sturdily Protestant, and Holland’s na- 
tional painting was what it was, as we shall see. The 
Flemish enjoyed only the semblance of freedom. 
Compared with past years the time of the submission 
was tranquil. The Spanish fury was a thing of the 
past. The Inquisition no longer terrified the people, 
and massacres were at an end, but the subtler influ- 
ences of royal and ecclesiastical patronage were all- 
pervasive. The new rulers were anxious to make 
themselves popular and did all they could to encourage 
art and learning. The church was accommodating 
and worldly and did not mind that the painters took 
a line of their own, remote from the austerity and as- 
ceticism of Spanish painting. Flemish painting was 
affluent and luxuriant, reflecting the new temper of 
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the people under their subservience. Art flourished 
in externals of executive skill, but added nothing to 
the ideals of the world. The exuberant school did not 
survive the century that gave it birth. But while it 
lived it displayed no small artistic qualities. 

Peter Paul Rubens was born, not in Flanders, but 
in the little town of Siegen, in the duchy of Nassau 
where his father had taken refuge from the Inquisi- 
tion. When the boy was ten years old his father died, 
and he went with his mother and family back to the 
Netherlands. Eleven years later he set out for Italy, 
where he remained nine years and became well ac- 
quainted with Titian, Veronese, Corregio, and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, many of whose pictures he copied as 
well as studied. But very soon after his return to 
Flanders, at thirty-three years of age, he painted two 
works which, with all his amazing versatility, he never 
surpassed and in which his superb genius flashed out 
upon the world. These are now the pride of the 
Cathedral of Antwerp—The Elevation of the Cross 
and The Descent from the Cross. The rtist’s 
strength and weakness are alike revealed in these 
paintings. In the former the Christ is depicted as a 
heroic figure of the highest muscular development, 
rather as a Greek god than as the Man of Sorrows. 
In fact Rubens here shows the same type of conception 
which is seen afterwards in his numerous mythological 
paintings. He is always prolific in his proportions 
whether he paints history, fable, mythology, animals, 
men or women, stirring scenes of the battle or the 
chase, landscapes or religious subjects. His work is — 
quick, impulsive, striking, astonishing in its force and 
fascinating in its freedom. But Fromentin has well 
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said that his language, the. expression of his spirit, 
“becomes magnificent when he chastens it.” 

You may follow Rubens in what has been called 
“his triumphal march throughout Europe, from the 
Hermitage to the Prado, from the Louvre to the 
Capitol,” you may behold without the slightest interest 
the acres of paint in his ceremonial court pictures in 
the Louvre, but only when he is arrested by the hand 
of personal friendship or affection, laid upon him with 
restraint, does he arrest and convince you of the deeper 
genius in his works. His portraits of his two wives, 
Isabel Brant and Helene Fourment, of which the lat- 
ter is typical of all his revolt from the ascetic idea to 
the “joyful praise of the flesh,” and the paintings of 
the two boys of his first marriage are certainly among 
his greatest works. His paintings are never sublime, 
but they are sumptuous, on the level of his life and his 
surroundings. He is reported to have said: “I accept 
an embassy as a recreation.” He was a favorite at 
the court of Philip IV of Spain and of Charles I of 
England, both as a man and as a painter. Carleton, 
the English ambassador, called him “the prince of 
painters and of gentlemen.” 

Among the many artists who sat at the feet of 
Rubens the most illustrious is Anthony Van Dyck. 
His scope is not so wide as that of his master, and in 
boldness of conception he was much his inferior. He 
painted many paintings from Biblical, mythological, 
allegorical, and historical themes, but in none of these 
does he attain to his real greatness as he does when he 
goes far beyond Rubens in the field of portraiture. 
His visit to Italy in his early manhood, where he went 
with warm commendations from his master, and espe- 
cially his stay in Venice, were the means of with- 
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drawing him from the too absorbing domination of his 
teacher. He entered the artistic realm where Titian 
and Tintoretto held sway and learned to get to the 
deeper reality of portraiture. “He acquired the art 
of raising a physiognomy to the height of a type, by 
accentuating its character and its principal features” 
(Wauters: Flemish Painting). At Rome he worked 
for the great Barberini and Colonna families. One of 
his best works is the full-sized portrait of Cardinal 
Bentivoglio (Pitti Palace, Florence). Fifty of his 
portraits were done for the patricians of Genoa, where 
Van Dyck was for two years, and are still the chief 
ornaments of the private and public galleries in that 
splendid city. 

He worked enormously at Antwerp, where he was 
born and chiefly lived. He painted at. the Hague and 
at Brussels, but the most successful period of his career 
was in England. One of the chief distinctions of 
Charles I was that he appreciated this refined painter 
and made him his court painter, to do for him, his 
Queen, and his family what Velasquez did for the 


royal family at Madrid. Some of Van Dyck’s most — 


charming and characteristic portraits are the eques- 
trian portraits of the King at Windsor and at Blen- 
heim, the full-length portrait at the Louvre, the King 
and Queen at Dresden, St. Petersburg, and Florence. 
And most charming of all are the delightful present- 
ments of the royal children now seen in the galleries 


of Turin, Windsor, Dresden, and Berlin. The chil- — 


dren are happily unconscious, but in the older mem- 
bers of the race there is the suggestion of a hauteur 


which is assumed to conceal the inward suspicion of : 
coming misfortune. A plaintive note is expressed by — 


the painter in the pale moonlight colors he employs. 
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Among later artists of. the Flemish school are 
Frans Snyders, the bold painter of animals, living and 
dead, and of animated scenes of dog fights, the chase 
of wild boars, tigers, deer and foxes, lions and bears, 
also of wild animals in conflict with each other. The 
most significant of these later painters was Jacob Jor- 
daens, who was typically Flemish both in his person 
and in his work. He never visited Italy, but found 
all he required in his native land and in the influence 
of Rubens. The figures in his paintings are all lusty, 
corpulent Flemings, and he loves to bring into them 
rude figures of satyrs and animated members of the 
farmyard. His Biblical themes become animal pieces. 
His picture of The Adoration of the Shepherds, at 
Antwerp, is an example of a true peasant farmyard 
scene. The “Doctors” in the Temple are fat burghers 
who express their astonishment in good Flemish 
fashion. In his Festival of the Three Kings the 
whole company appears to be drunk, including the cat 
and the dog. The Marriage of St. Catherine has more 
dignity, but is essentially of the same robust and coarse 
type, while the whole conception is simpler and less 
complicated, but not without impressiveness. 

In order to judge of the general merits of the Flem- 
ish paintings in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury one may recall the words of Michelangelo to Vit- 
toria Colonna: “He who is only an apprentice in Italy 
has produced more with regard to genuine art than a 
master working away from Italy.” In illustration of 
this, compare one of the masterpieces of Rubens which 
has a similar theme with one of Tintoretto’s. Rubens’ 
Descent from the Cross, and Tintoretto’s Crucifixion, 
in the Scuola in Venice, are very similar in their theme 
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and in the dramatic invention they bring to bear upon 
the external circumstance. But it becomes painfully 
plain that what in Tintoretto is calm, strong, re- 
strained, has become in Rubens violent and exagger- 
ated. The one compels reverence for the facts and 
spirit there depicted, for the one quiet spirit in all that 
tumultuous energy; the other draws our admiration for 
the skill of execution in the painter, but leaves the mind 
unconvinced, the heart unmoved. The one uplifts the 
ideals of men, the other does nothing in that direction. 
Both paintings are religious in subject, being occupied 
with the same facts, but only one is a religious work 
of art. The deficiency is characteristic of Flemish 
painting in this period. Acquiescence in the smother- 
ing of the innermost conviction of a nation’s faith can 
never do anything but hinder the true artistic spirit. 
To find art which can inform the soul of a people one 
must leave the well-fed, complacent Flemings and turn 
to a people who would sooner submerge their land ~ 
under the waves of the sea than be submerged beneath 
an alien tyranny imposed on body and soul. 

One of the most famous of the Dutch painters is 
more akin to the Flemish than to the great generation. 
of his native land. Frans Hals was a man of Haar- 
lem. Though he was born in Antwerp, his parents were — 
of Haarlem and most of his works are found there, — 
where they were produced, and where he died and, — 
alas!found a pauper’s grave. But a wonderfully vivid — 
career was experienced before that sad denouement. — 
Haarlem had been one of the storm centers in the great 
fight which was waged against Spain. After being — 
desolated and then taken by the enemy, again de- — 
stroyed by a fire, it was now free and joyous and con- — 
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fident, not to say truculent. The foreign yoke had 
been thrown off, and political and religious freedom 
achieved, and the whole populace were exhilarated and 
not a little intoxicated with the new liberty. 

Of all this Frans Hals partakes in full measure, 
and his pictures reflect it for all time. One of his 
finest portraits is of Van Huythuysen, which now 
hangs in the Liechtenstein Collection at Vienna. It 
has been described as “indescribably swaggering as if 
he had just declared war upon the united states of 
Europe.” The spirit of young Holland, of Haarlem, 
and of Frans Hals is there enshrined. Hals was one 
of the leaders in that branch of painting in which Hol- 
land achieved such distinction in that generation, that 
of living portraiture of the ordinary burgher. Van 
Dyck and Rubens scarcely ever descended below the 
level of a count, but Holland was frankly and whole- 
somely democratic. In this Hals was a pioneer, and 
he may even be described as the forerunner of one who 
was perhaps the greatest of all portrait painters— 
Rembrandt. Hals too greatly distinguished himself 
as the limner of groups of his fellow-countrymen, social 
feasters, veterans of the great war, banquets of guilds, 
regents of hospitals. In the earlier of these groups 
every member of the group is rendered as a person 
with the memory of a heroic past and with unbounded 
confidence for the future, and all is revelry and gaiety. 
The color riots and heightens the swagger and trucu- 
lence of the scene. In the later groups the gatherings 
are of older, wiser men met for counsel instead of fes- 
tivity. The colors are subdued almost to a mono- 
chrome and the glamour of liberty has gone. 

The works of Hals may best be studied in Haar- 
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lem, where they are rightly cherished as the life achieve- 
ment of one of the city’s most illustrious sons. Frans 
Hals was a fine painter and we may be thankful for 
him if only because he added to the gaiety of life, but 
he represents that side of the Dutch spirit in reocua 
against imperial and ecclesiastical tyranny which i 
least permanent. For the nobler side we must come 
nearer to the heart of Holland. 


THE WAY TO THE TRUTH 


By Davin R. Breep, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Homiletics, Western Theo- 
logical Seminary 

THE term “truth,” as used in this article, is limited in 

its meaning to that truth which is associated with per- 

sonal salvation. No other truth is in mind, such as his- 

torical, scientific or philosophical, and what is here said 

is not intended to apply to such truth in any sense. 

The truth which accompanies salvation is, however, 
broad and inclusive and is contemplated in its entire 
scope. It is not confined to the answer to the great ques- 
tion of the soul, “What must I do to be saved?” but is 
extended to all that is associated with it—the assurance 
of God’s love, peace of conscience, perseverance in good 
deeds, consolation in sorrow, courage under trial, purity, 
sobriety, and all virtues, together with those agencies 
and efforts by means of which these things are brought 
to others. 

The truth in this broad sense engages the attention 
of thinking people today as it has seldom done in re- 
ligious history. To many it is a very distracting and 
bewildering subject. Not to speak of the tremendous 
divergence between that which is held to be the truth by 
Christians and non-Christians, such as Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Buddhists, there are very great—and even 
fatal—differences between various classes all of whom 
“profess and call themselves Christians.” In many cases 
their theories are mutually destructive. It is not merely 
that there are different ways of stating the same or cog- 
nate truths, but there are positively antagonistic doc- 
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trines, which cannot be harmonized. If those of the one 
class are true, those of the other class are false. 

This occasions unusual confusion, perplexity, and 
distress. When in the very camp of the professed fol- 
lowers of Christ—nay, when in those segregated com- 
panies commonly called “denominations,” which owe 
their origin to very careful definition of the truth or 
truths accompanying salvation—there have arisen such 
doctrinal disagreements, no wonder that many despair 
of the attempt to define salvation or to find the certain 
way to it, sorrowfully saying with Pilate of old, “What 
is truth?” 

Is there no way out of this perplexity? Must we 
leave the most important of all questions unanswered? 
By no means. We may learn the way to the truth and 
find it. We may be positively sure of its possession and 
enjoy a bountiful measure of satisfaction in conse- 
quence. And all this not by a kind of ex parte evidence 
that convinces only ourselves while it does not commend 
itself to others, but by demonstration so clear, so posi- 
tive, and so impartial that it appeals to all who will con- 
sider it. Henceforth there will be for them unspeakable 
confidence and peace and the assurance of eternal sal-_ 
vation. 

But this must be understood and conceded at the 
start by those who would find the way to the truth, that 
the way will not be found by any course of mere reason- 
ing whatsoever. It is not discovered by learning how-— 
ever great, nor by scholarship however extensive and 
exact. It never has been so; it never will be so. The 
history of worldly wisdom from the beginning exhibits" 
pitiable failures. ¥ 

The Apostle Paul (2 Tim. 3:7) speaks of sont 
“ever learning and never able to come to the knowled 
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of the truth.” It is a most pathetic statement. It im- 
plies that there are many earnest seekers after truth, 
who make it, indeed, the very business of their lives, who 
in the course of their search add much to their store of 
knowledge and even benefit mankind thereby, but whose 
discoveries meanwhile are only incidental because they 
fail to find the supreme object of their search. There 
are many such today, seekers after truth, enriching the 
whole intelligent world with much that is fresh and use- 
ful, but doomed to failure in this one thing—the discov- 
ery of the truth. 

This is not to belittle learning and scholarship. No, 
indeed, not even in the attempt to find that which they 
cannot find. They do much to assist those who are seek- 
ing the truth in the right way. ‘The old alchemists 
learned much in their fruitless quest, and modern chem- 
istry is indebted to them. The old astrologers likewise 
made valuable contributions to modern astronomy. And 
it is so with many students of today. They do not them- 
selves “come to the knowledge of the truth,” but they 
are “learning” nevertheless, and so aiding those who do 
come. As we pass over some splendid highway in a swift 
automobile we see those who are busy in constructing or 
repairing it. We are greatly indebted to them. They 
make our way smooth and straight and safe, though they 
themselves never reach the destination to which it leads. 
Even so our modern scholars promote the needs and ends 
of travelers on the King’s highway, though they cannot 
by scholarship alone conduct them to its terminus. 

How then is the truth to be found? It is not “found” 
at all, in the sense in which this word is usually employed. 
The truth is revealed. It must be so, since it is never 
discovered by the learning of the wisest men. But hav- 
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ing been revealed, as it is claimed, how may it be cer- 
tainly known to be the truth? 

The answer to this question is distinctly given in the 
revelation which presents the truth, and when once the 
answer is apprehended it commends itself to every intel- 
ligent man. The truth is known by its product. It is 
known in no other way. It is fully known in this way. 
When such fruits as have been indicated in the beginning 
of this article are manifested in the character and expe- 
rience of men and women they certainly validate as 
truth that to which such men and women hold. To just 
the extent that these fruits are produced in quality and 
measure the truth is set forth. So Jesus said again and 
again: “Beware of false prophets. . . . By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” (Matt. 7:15-16.) He 
would have His own teachings tested by the same rule: 
“If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. 
But if I do them, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works: that ye may know and understand that the 
Father is in me, and I in the Father.” (John 10: 37-38.) 
And therefore it is not so much the intellectual exami- 
nation of the words of Jesus which has commended them 
and their author to the world, as that which those words 
have accomplished for the good of the world. 

“Believe the works.” This is the way to the truth. 
There is no insuperable difficulty in determining it. On 
the contrary, it is so simple and so reasonable that mil- 
lions have found and embraced the truth who, like the 
apostles of old, were “unlearned and ignorant men.” 

Let us ask ourselves first in general terms, What 
book has brought the most blessing into the world? The 
answer certainly is, The Bible. It has brought more 
than all other books, in which its teachings are lacking, 
put together. Then the Bible must be, in general terms, 
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the truth. Or we may ask, What person has had the 
largest success in the conquest of sin and the removal of 
its consequences? Beyond all question, Jesus. Then 
we may fully agree with His own judgment of Himself, 
“T am the truth.” 

But we may proceed to some particulars of this ques- 
tion. ‘There are various religious systems adopted by 
those who regard the Bible as the best of books and 
Jesus as the best of men. First of all, there is what has 
been called by some “the blood religion.”” Those who 
hold it are known today as “Conservatives,” “Funda- 
mentalists,” and the like. Their system is well under- 
stood; it is not necessary to define it. 

There are also certain departures from this system 
in a number of degrees and variations, up to positive 
denial of its distinctive features. These departures con- 
stitute what is known as “Modernism.” This, also, need 
not be defined. 

It may be confidently asserted and emphatically 
reiterated, that the fruits of the so-called “blood re- 
ligion” far surpass in measure and quality those of all 
other forms of divergent faith, calling or miscalling 
themselves “Christian.” It is responsible for pretty 
much all the good that has come to this weary, sinsick 
world. 

One of the chief exponents of Modernism today is 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. A complimentary luncheon 
was tendered to him June 1, 1923, at the Astor Hotel, 
New York. In the course of his remarks at this time 
he said: ‘There are some things, however, which we 
who stand for this effort in the church need to say to our- 
selves very plainly. Especially do we need to be very 
sure that we will never win in the cause in which we are 
engaged by the rationality of our theology and the pre- 
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cision of any theoretical hypothesis we may put forth. 
Unless we can in our lives produce the same evangelical 
zeal, the same consumingly passionate devotion to the 
Kingdom of our Lord, the same sacrificial energy which 
flowed forth in the past from the convictions of those 
who have so faithfully followed what is today called the 
‘old’ theology, we shall never come to any worthy place 
among those who follow in the train of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Even so. Note again what he has to say about the 
fruits of the “old” theology. If his own judgment is 
correct, as herein expressed, then, indeed, the adherents 
of his theology will never “come to any worthy place 
among those who follow in the train of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Infidelity is barren. It has promoted very few phil- 
anthropic enterprises; it has no helpful literature and 
no inspiring art; and those whose theology approaches 
is prepare the way for its dearth of the kindly, the com- 
forting, the purifying, the helpful service of mankind. 
The outcome of the “blood religion” has always been and 
still remains the very reverse. It alone has transformed 
the world. It has provided all the great Christian agen- 
cies—foreign missions, the best and greatest of them 


all. It founded the Bible societies of our own and other — 
lands, the American Tract Society, the Sunday School . 
Union, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- — 
tian Associations, and institutions of like nature with 


more restricted influence, such as hospitals, dispensaries, 


asylums, homes for the aged, and societies for the relief 
of the poor. Nearly all of our American colleges, pre-— 
vious to the coming of the state universities, were or-— 


ganized by men of the “blood religion.” 


Its literature is most extensive and includes all our 
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great hymns. The two books which have had the widest 
circulation, the Bible of course excepted, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress and Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation of 
Christ, were written by “blood religion” men. The 
great paintings were produced by them, the great cathe- 
drals, the great oratorios. All this and much more. And 
beyond all, the millions of men and women reclaimed 
from their sins and led into sweet, pure, unselfish lives— 
martyrs, confessors, missionaries, reformers, and thou- 
sands unknown to fame—these are the fruit of, as they 
are the irrefutable argument for, the “blood religion.” 

And be assured it will continue to be so. For atime, 
perhaps, those who have departed from its company will 
continue to steal its livery and attempt to justify their 
vagaries by the fruit which they did not produce; they 
will even continue to derive their support from agencies 
which it has established; but in due season their folly 
will be “evident unto all men,” as was that of Jannes and 
Jambres who withstood Moses. (2 Tim. 3:8.) 


PrrrsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE REVIEW 


CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


Is THERE A RETURNING APPRECIATION OF THE VITAL IMPORTANCE 
of prayer? From the literature on the subject one is almost 
constrained to think so. We are tempted perhaps to think, when 
engaged in fulfilling a distinctly religious duty which we are 
sure God approves, that prayer is not essential to the most suc- 
cessful outcome. This is probably the very reason why much 
effort meets partial or complete defeat. Communication with the 
source of power and means must be continuous for the best 
results. 

This is of course true of the ministry of preaching the 
Gospel. Some of the most noted preachers have been great 
wrestlers with God in the matter of their pulpit work. Rev. 
George N. Luccock, an Ohio pastor, has contributed to The 
Continent a paper on “The Sidereach of Prayer,” including the 
relation between praying and preaching, and this stimulating 
extract will be found profitable for preachers and laymen both: 


‘‘When Alexander Maclaren was asked to give the secret of 
his power in preaching he answered that he supposed that what- 
ever power there was in his preaching must be ascribed to his 
Sunday morning habit of preparing, not his sermons, but him- 
self. There is a reach in prayer beyond anything else what- 
soever. Ample reading and intellectual striving and careful 
writing are all important. But more important, because effec- 
tive beyond what all of these combined can do, is a taking hold 
of the hidden power of God, unreached and never manifest save 
through the medium of prayer. Churches that require or allow 
their ministers to teach Sunday school classes just before 
preaching are guilty. 

“There is current a tendency to take away from prayer its 
mountain top experiences and make of it a prairie level. Also, 
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it is getting to be the fashion to speak of that change as prog- 
ress, as embodying an advanced view of God. It is suggested 
that thinking of God as imminent, and maintaining a constant 
consciousness of his presence and keeping the spirit in stead- 
fast communion with him, is more religious than emotional 
emergency-seekings of his presence and power. Doubtless. 
But why set these in opposition? There is room for both in 
the spiritual landscape. The prairies do have their own dis- 
tinctive beauty. They have a pretty face, but a very poor 
figure. It is still the way of earnest Christians daring things 
and bearing things too big for their own strength to say, ‘I 
will ft up mine eyes unto the mountains.’ 

“Life is too good a teacher to leave her pupils long with- 
out occasion to prove the sidereach of prayer. How else shall 
she teach them to know God in his nearness, in his power, in 
his love, in his tenderness and helpfulness? If it were not for 
our extremities we would give God little opportunity to show 
himself strong in our behalf. He is a Spirit. We are flesh and 
spirit, far more interested in things of the flesh than spirit, and 
but for our limitations would be all too laggard in our seeking 
to know God.” 


THERE IS A PROFOUND PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE IN THE IN- 
junction to enter one’s closet and shut the door, before engaging 
in prayer. Physical conditions affect one’s mood, and one’s 
mood affects one’s prayer. The sense of quiet, of freedom from 
interruption, favors a calmness and a receptiveness of spirit 
that make the very atmosphere of prayer. The trouble is, we 
don’t value prayer sufficiently to order our lives so that we may 
avail ourselves of the best conditions for communion with our 
Heavenly Father. In a sermon before some undergraduates of 
Oxford not long since Dean Inge brought this out in a for- 
cible and helpful way in these remarks: 
“Most men, during their working and playing hours, are 
chiefly concerned with concrete things. Even students are more 
occupied in loading their memories than in contemplating ideals. 
And so when we try to turn our thoughts to God, when we kneel 
to pray or endeavor to remember heavenly things at spare 
moments we find it very difficult. Our minds do not work easily 
or naturally on these subjects. There is something forced and 
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unreal about our meditation or devotion. We find that we are 
not really praying at all, but only repeating words mechanic- 
ally. And then comes the temptation to say: My religion is a 
sham, an unreality. I wonder if the religion of others is only 
make-believe, too? Now I have one or two remarks to make 
about this. In the first place tt is quite natural and inevitable 
that if we spend sixteen hours daily of our waking life thinking 
about the affairs of this world and about five minutes in thinkmg 
about God and our souls, this world will seem about two hundred 
times more real to us than God or our souls. That must be so, 
however real and important the spiritual world may actually be. 
The fact that it seems unreal is no argument that it is unreal, 
if we hardly ever think about it. Things that we do not think 
about always seem unreal to us. Do not then argue that God is 
unreal because He seems unreal to you. Ask yourselves whether 
you have given Him, or rather yourselves, a fair chance.” 


AN INTELLIGENT LAYMAN NOT LONG AGO REMARKED TO A FRIEND, 
concerning a book by a liberal theologian, that so admirable and 
engrossing did he find the volume that he read it through twice, 
that the author’s logic seemed unanswerable. “And yet,” said 
he, “I felt that there was something lacking.” That was the 
trouble; the life was all reasoned out of the author’s subject. 
It was analyzed and criticized and evaluated to death. Fine 
intellectual acumen is much, but great spiritual receptiveness is 
more. 
Probably many a student has regretted that over-refined 
classroom dissection which has spoiled for him some literary 
masterpiece. George Clarke Peck, in pleading for the use of 
our eyes to catch the divine impress in the world, says in the 
Methodist press: 

“With all deserved honor to serious-minded seekers in any 
realm, I do not want everything reduced to its lowest terms. As 
Hawthorne, in one of his stories, makes Hilda say: ‘It annoys 
me very much, this inclination that most people have, nowadays, 
to explain the mystery and wonder out of everything.? But such 
cocksure, analytic spirit is far worse than ‘annoying.’ It is 
withering, demoralizing, damning. Even when I am not men- 
tally acute enough to trap the mumbo-jumbo explainer in his 
fallacy of reduction, I still am deeply convinced that he has left 
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something vital out of his reckoning. The least common multiple 
is spirit as well as number. And the greatest common divisor of 
facts and forces is not greatest until it includes him ‘who filleth 
all things.’ The highest science ought not to be brazen-eyed, im- 
pudent. It is Columbus setting foot and planting a flag on the 
hithermost margin of a continent as yet untraversed and un- 
dreamed. It is Kepler picking up a pebble or two, at random, 
nor even guessing the depth of beach and ocean. It is Blatch- 
ford renouncing his ‘Clarion’ and dropping to his knees before 
the newly hinted marvel of the atom. 

“There is ‘pragmatic sanction’ for true mysticism. We get 
most out of life when we leave some things whole. Like most 
youngsters, I had an unreasoning fondness for the drum. And, 
also, like most youngsters, I had an immense curiosity as to the 
source of the thrilling note that leads armies to battle and sets 
a boy’s feet tapping. And, like many another, I resolved to find 
out—at any cost. So, in an abandon of juvenile inquiry, [ slit 
a drumhead—and learned a lesson for a lifetime. I discovered 
that, for its highest use, a drum, like a flower or sunset, a friend- 
ship or a visit from God, must be taken whole. Our modern pas- 
sion for analysis—psychoanalysis and all the rest—is a blade 
without a handle; it perils the dissector’s fingers. Like an eye 
propped open toward the sun, it goes blind with unwinking sight. 
Thank God, then, for those protective veils which a considerate 
Father would interpose between our faces and a too intimate 
scrutiny !” 


Ir Is QUITE A PROFITABLE EXERCISE TO TAKE TIME TO CON- 
sider the difference between what we really know, and what 
we only assume and take for granted. It is rather humbling to 
discover how few, comparatively, are the ideas which we have 
a right to assert with absolute assurance. Man progresses in 
part by unlearning notions he once mistook for incontrovert- 
ible truths. The wise man’s mind is something like that page 
recently reproduced in facsimile from a manuscript of the late 
Joseph Conrad, full of words crossed out and new ones inter- 
lined. A real thinker’s ideas are constantly subject to revision. 
His mind remains plastic, able to give up false impressions that 
_ it may receive better ones. 

In no field has cocksure dogmatism been more prevalent 
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than in religion, and it has been a chief source of bitter contro- 
versy. The great essentials of the Christian faith are so simply 
stated that one has to have violent prejudice indeed to miscon- 
strue the Scriptures that present them, and on these things 
the church is in substantial agreement. But there is a wide 
range of questions of less importance about which men have 
been as insistent in their various opinions as they have been 
respecting vital matters, and in this area theological war has 
bitterly raged. Intolerance has thrived upon non-essentials as 
well as upon essentials. 

A writer in The Christian (London), Benjamin I. Green- 
wood, in discussing Religious Controversy, has given this good 
counsel on the limitations of dogmatism: 


“We are not at liberty to follow Christ in all things. That 
may seem to some to be a startling statement, but it is true. We 
are not at liberty to adopt the withering, the scathing, the 
scorching language that He employed concerning those theolog- 
ical professors who were, in His day, leading the common people 
astray; and this for three conclusive reasons :— 

“(1) We cannot speak with His authority.—Man is very 
liable to error; man is not divine, despite weird assertions to the 
contrary. 

“(2) We cannot speak with His certainty—Jesus knew 
their thoughts.’ ‘He knew all men, and needed not that any 
should testify of man; for He knew what was in man;’ we know 
only that which man chooses to disclose to us, either truly or 
falsely. Divinely accurate and infallible perception of secret 
thoughts and motives, could alone justify the language that He 
used. 

“(3) We have not His purity. Only ‘He that is without 
sin among you’ may cast such annihilating stones of denuncia- 
tion. 

“For identical reasons, it is obvious that we are not at lib- 
erty to follow Christ in His undiluted dogmatism. We may, of 
course, quote the Word of God, written or incarnate, with the 
dogmatism that is inherent in it, for our unmitigated assur- 
ance does not rest upon our own authority. All sermons are, 
or should be, based upon the admitted authority of the ‘text;’ 
but, in the exposition or interpretation of the Word, in pulpit, 
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platform, or press, while our. testimony should be confident 
(otherwise it is practically useless—2 Cor. 4:13), we are not 
entitled to demand similar confidence in that testimony from 
others, however high our position may be, although we may 
eagerly strive to obtain it. 

“Tt is submitted that dogmatism, within the limits indicated, 
is a virtue; outside those limits it is otherwise, for it is good to 
be mindful of one’s limitations. ‘Be not rash with thy mouth’ 
is sage counsel, which it is not always easy to follow. Neverthe- 
less, a witness must speak, if he would be faithful. ‘Ye shall be 
witnesses unto Me’ said our Risen Lord to His followers. There 
are sins of silence, as well as sins of utterance.” 


THE BEST CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC REMAINS THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
The scholarly logician has his place, but there is something 
more convincing in the fruits of this thing we call the Gospel 
than in even the best argument in its defense. The world 
long since found this out, but not all learned minds have done so. 
The effervescent Papini has announced that he has unearthed 
positive proof of the divinity of Christ. This moves an edi- 
torial writer in the Methodist press to remark: 


“The announceement is put forth as though he believed that 
positive proof of the divinity of Christ were something new. 
Positive proof of the divinity of Christ was, in the literal mean- 
ing of the word, ‘unearthed’ on the first Easter morning. It has 
been unearthed all through the centuries wherever the heralds 
of Jesus and the resurrection have carried the gospel which has 
energized human lives with the power of an endless life. 

“The only evidence which will ever amount to positive proof 
of the divinity of Jesus and of his resurrection is a life which 
has experienced his presence and power. The incontrovertible 
evidence of the resurrection is an incontrovertible life. Just as 
the springtime flowers scatter through the meadows and forests 
are positive proof of the abounding, mysterious life in the earth, 
so Christ-filled lives are the direct and fundamental proof of the 
risen Christ.” 


THE EXPERIENCES AND WORDS OF A REALLY GREAT MAN BECOME 
a source of guidance, not only to men of his own time, but to the 
generations that follow. Perhaps an outstanding feature of 
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such a career is such a man’s persistent discontent with what 
is already accomplished, in the light of his vision of what should 
and may be done. This seems peculiarly true of the great Chris- 
tian leader. The more such a man prays and strives and strug- 
gles, the more does he apprehend the real significance of disci- 
pleship, the possibilities of both success and failure, and the 
true meaning of his responsibility to his Lord. All this favors 
one’s deep heart searching and humility. 

It seems almost incongruous to speak of the failures of 
such a man as John Wesley, yet he himself felt keenly that he 
could and sometimes did fail. But to fail under particular cir- 
cumstances is not necessarily to become a hopeless bankrupt. 
The greatness of such men is that they can learn from failure 
to go on to higher achievement than before. The Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate quotes Wesley’s own words upon his 
Georgian mission and adds its own comments: 


“This is what he wrote on his return voyage: ‘It is now 
two years and almost four months since I left my native coun- 
try, in order to teach the Georgian Indians the nature of Chris- 
tianity. But what have I learned miyself in the meantime? 
Why, what I least of all expected, that I, who went to America 
to convert others, was never myself converted to God. “I am 
not mad” though I thus speak; but “‘I speak the words of truth 
and soberness;” if haply some of those who still dream may 
awake, and see, that as I am, so are they. Are they read in 
philosophy? So was I. In ancient or modern tongues? So was 
I also. Are they versed in the science of divinity? I too have 
studied it many years. Can they talk fluently upon the spiritual 
things? The very same could Ido. Are they plenteous in alms? 
Behold, I give all my goods to feed the poor. Do they give of 
their labor as well as of their substance? I have labored more 
abundantly than they all. Are they willing to suffer for their 
brethren? I have thrown up my friends, reputation, ease, coun- 
try; I have put my life in my hands, wandering into strange 
lands; I have given my body to be devoured by the deep, parched 
up with heat, consumed by toil and weariness, or whatsoever 
God should please to bring upon me. But does all this—be it 
more or less, it matters not—make me acceptable to God? Does 
all I ever did or can know, say, give, do, or suffer, justify me 
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in His sight? Yea, or the constant use of the means of grace? 
(Which, nevertheless, is meet, right and our bounden duty). 
Or that I know nothing of myself; that I am, as touching out- 
ward, moral righteousness, blameless? Or (to come closer yet) 
the having a rational conviction of all the truths of Christian- 
ity? Does all this give me claim to the holy, heavenly, divine 
character of a Christian? By no means.’ 

“Tt is clear from what Wesley then wrote, that he had been 
diligently seeking through his Georgian ministry, as before, 
a joyous, confident religious experience. He was _ re- 
ligious, earnestly, intensely religious, and was doing the things 
that Christian saints do. But he was not satisfied. He was con- 
cerned about his own salvation. His works he regarded as un- 
fruitful and even worse. He had ‘learned in the ends of the 
earth,’ he says, that he had ‘fallen short of the glory of God’ 
and that his whole heart was altogether ‘corrupt and abomin- 
able.’ 

“Was Wesley mistaken about all this? Had he been misled 
by the traditional theology? Would he have done better had he 
been less anxious about his own salvation and more concerned 
about the saving of others, of society? If he had made out a 
program of social service there in Georgia where there was 
urgent demand for such service and had given himself without 
stint to the welfare of the people, might he not have been 
spared those anxious, unhappy years of seeking? 

“John Wesley was a program maker. He was interested 
very greatly in people when in Oxford and Georgia and, prob- 
ably, in Wroote. He organized a Sunday-school in Savannah 
when Robert Raikes was an infant in his mother’s arms. 

“But he kept on seeking that peace of God for which his 
soul hungered, that fellowship through which his religious expe- 
rience became joyous and fruitful. Did he do wisely?” 


Not VERY LONG AGO THE EDITOR oF THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
Dr. James R. Joy, published a document bearing the signature 
of John Wesley and other early Methodists. It consists of cer- 
tain good resolutions, and indicate that the signers realized the 
importance of practicing as well as preaching their religion. 
We may smile today at the quaint seriousness of these six short 
articles of conduct, but it is to be remembered that they embody 
the very spirit of Christianity respecting the matters dealt with. 
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How can one claim to be a follower of Him who gave the Golden 
Rule, if he violates these principles? 

“It is agreed by us whose names are underwritten: 1. That 
we will not listen or willingly inquire after any ill concerning 
each other. 2. That if we do hear any ill of each other, we will 
not be forward to believe it. 3. That as soon as possible we will 
communicate what we hear by speaking or writing to the person 
concerned. 4. That till we have done this, we will not write or 
speak a syllable of it to any other person whatsoever. 5. That 
neither will we mention it after we have done this to any other 
person whatsoever. 6. That we will not make any exception to 
any of these rules, unless we think ourselves absolutely obliged 
in conscience so to do. Signed: John Wesley, Charles Wesley, 
John Lumbath, E. Perronet, Jonathan Reeves, Joseph Connley, 
C. Perronet, Thomas Maxfield, I. Dorres, John Jones, John Nel- 
son, William Shent, John Haime.”’ 


ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT THINGS FOR A MAN TO LEARN— 
when he does learn it—is to maintain a proper sense of propor- 
tion, not to react from one extreme to another in his thinking. 
It is said that the worst type of violent partisan is the turncoat, 
the one who has come over from the other side. Things that 
differ are not necessarily antagonistic; the one may really sup- 
plement the other. The sailor must know more than his ship; he 
must know the sea. This one-sidedness is nowhere more frequent 
than among deeply religious natures. Some of them carry this 
failing to such an extreme that they neglect both their bodies 
and their intellectual development, under the impression that 
their souls either do not need these things or are contaminated 
by them. This is the basis of certain extreme cults. 

In considering the purpose of Lent the Bishop of Birming- 
ham, Dr. E. W. Barnes, warns in The Churchman against dis- 
torting the deepest spiritual experience by this same lack of 
balance. After referring to the exalting sense of the very pres- 
ence of God, which naturally causes one to despise the ordinary 
experiences of life, he continues: 


“Of course, this feeling that the true life of the spirit is 
something behind and beyond this present life, can easily be dis- 
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torted. You meet or read of people who tell you that matter is 
evil, or that pain is unreal; and there have been times in human 
history when men have said that sin is a defect of no consequence 
because the whole of this present life which we live on earth is 
as nothing compared to the inner, deeper life of the spirit. But 
that is not Christ’s teaching. He proclaimed that life in this 
world cannot be separated from the eternal life of the soul. 
Eternal life with God is indeed so important, so vivid, when we 
get a glimpse of it, that we may call its realization the awaken- 
ing from sleep or the arising from the dead. But we cannot 
place such life in opposition to life in the body; it transcends 
but it never ceases to depend upon it. The eternal life that 
Christ bids us seek is the completion, the perfection of ordinary 
life; and of neither can it be said that the one is an illusion and 
the other real: both alike are real and important, and so long 
as we are on earth the two are inseparable. Spiritual life cannot 
be properly understood or enjoyed unless there is the right back- 
ground in our present life, and it is to the search for this right 
background that we may most profitably devote Lent. It is not 
enough to try to separate the soul from the body in ecstasy or 
trance, as do certain sorts of Indian mystics. If the soul is 
stained by evil, which comes through the body, its natural 
sphere becomes an evil spiritual world, the sort of world which 
attracts a degraded soul. We have to admit that there is a 
spiritual world which is evil, and by entering it a man may be 
excited or stimulated, but it will give neither abiding happiness 
nor the peace of God. 

“The New Testament writers are constantly warning their 
readers against mistaking some form of evil religious excitement 
for that which is good. ‘Believe not every spirit,’ says St. John 
in his Epistle, ‘but try the spirits, whether they be of God.’ ” 


Is YoUR MINISTRY BRINGING SOULS INTO THE Kinepom oF Gop, 
or is it merely getting people into the church? It is to be feared 
that many are gathered in under the impression that the church 
roster is the “book of life.” They have ecclesiastical supervision 
but not spiritual shepherding. There is so much pressure 
brought to bear on the minister to be a hustler for members that 
he is tempted to forget that he should be a winner of souls. 

And what applies to getting people in also applies to caring 
for them afterward. There are many efficient “church workers” 
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who have never even been converted and who have no interest 
in the prayer meeting, the kind of teaching provided by the 
Sunday School or the ideas that prevail in the young people’s 
society. They are simply worldly people of good character and 
helpful dispositions who have been “taken into the church.” 
Even those truly converted need constant and substantial nour- 
ishment and instruction. The Homiletic Review has editorially 
given this word of counsel: 


“We are not in the least disposed to belittle putting people 
at work. It is an admirable and necessary measure. But we 
suggest that it be supplemented by increased rather than dimin- 
ished attention to Christian nurture. A true convert has been 
convinced of his need and has found that need met in Christ. 
But in most cases, and this is particularly true of the young, he 
is in the position of Christian’s children in the second part of 
Pilgrim’s Progress; he needs the friendly companionship and 
guidance of some Greatheart on his journey. This it should be 
the aim of the minister of Christ to supply. The hearts of these 
youth are touched. Now let their minds be trained until they 
are attuned to the mind of Christ and the church is supplied not 
merely with devoted but with intelligently devoted members. 

“Each man must decide for himself how this is to be specific- 
ally done. But we venture to suggest two or three lines of effort. 
For one thing there may well be further conference upon the 
underlying Christian doctrine. This ought to be neither contro- 
versial nor dogmatic; but it should aim at the translation of 
great truth into the language and experience of to-day. Then 
there is a world of inspiration for many a young convert in an 
introduction to the best Christian biography; tho this should 
be of a broad and humane type and not merely ‘goody goody.’ 
As he sees how other men have overcome doubt or temptation 
to find their way into inward peace and efficient service of the 
kingdom he will often feel his heart burning within him and find 
his.own specific vocation taking definite form. If he be a reader 
the minister can put wisely selected and really appealing books 
into his hands; if not, then the cordial of this teaching must be 
distilled through the alembic of his pastor’s companionship and 
talk.” { 


Ir Is AMAZING WHAT STRAIGHT PREACHING AGAINST SIN AND ITS 
consequences people will stand. It is still more amazing how 
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many of them want just such plain truths. When we are des- 
perately ill, however much we dread the physician’s opinion, we 
feel that we have a right “to know the worst.” So in religious 
matters ; if there is a divine justice which is going to exact full 
penalty for sin, people want to know it. Religious indifference 
is one of the most discouraging obstacles the preacher faces; 
but, even so, there is not so much inward indifference as out- 
ward. So when comes along a preacher divinely empowered to 
utter the truth with searching, disturbing force, the people 
listen. 

The radio has lately furnished an instance of this. Some 
years ago a young actor, Edmont P. Hains, was converted, and, 
while preparing for the ministry, earnestly engaged in various 
lines of Christian service. Now a graduate of the seminary 
which publishes this quarterly, he is a regularly ordained minis- 
ter with a pastorate near New York. Christian Work briefly 
describes a very promising extension of his work which has had 
a significant welcome, and has led the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions to place him in charge of its radio bureau: 

“When broadcasting became popular, he sought to increase 
his congregation by ‘radiating’ from the Newark stations, 
WAAM and WOR. He made up an evangelistic ‘team’ with 
John A. Scott, a tenor and piano player, born in Sweden. The 
broadcasting stations over which Mr. Hains and Mr. Scott have 
sent out their message have received more applause mail in 
regard to the evangelists’ work than concerning any other fea- 
ture. Messrs. Hains and Scott have already broadcast over a 
hundred services and the number of people they have thus reached 
must run up into the millions. Over the radio Mr. Hains sends 
out ‘the straightest kind of an evangelistic service.’' ‘I was led 
to go the limit on my messages,’ he explains, ‘when after my 
third attempt on WJZ, New York, I preached on “Hell, and 
how shall we escape it.” I expected to be severely brought to 
task by the station, but instead I received a letter of warm con- 
gratulation. Since that time, which was September, 1924, I 
have given the strongest messages I have.’” 


VERY MUCH HAS BEEN SAID ABOUT THE PROPRIETY, PERHAPS 
better the ethics, of remaining in a church whose doctrines one 
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not only no longer holds but even attacks. While the principle 
applies to the laity as well as the ministry, the preachers are 
the ones usually in mind when the question is discussed. As the 
subject has been so prominent in the past few years, and may 
continue to be for a.while to come, it is not out of place to quote 
another opinion upon it. The point especially noteworthy about 
this view of the matter is that it has a secular origin, The Na- 
tional Republican: 

“Bishop Brown, who achieved as an Episcopal clergyman 
whatever distinction he possesses, has just been unfrocked as a 
bishop because he proclaims his disbelief in the divinity of 
Christ, and much is made of this alleged suppression of free 
thought. Bishop Brown has the right to believe whatever he 
likes. The point is that he has no right to belong to an organi- 
zation the beliefs of which he rejects. His independence, if it 
were genuine, would extend to the point of throwing off the 
garb of a bishop or of a churchman when his conscience will no 
longer permit him to stand for what this represents. Why a 
man should put up a fight to stay within an organization to 
which he is no longer loyal can only be explained on the ground 
that he wishes to retain whatever advantages may be derived 
from the maintenance of his nominal connection, without pos- 
sessing the honorable instincts which would lead a sincere man 
to voluntarily deliver himself from an equivocal position.” 


So MUCH HAS HAPPENED IN AMERICA TO FIX ATTENTION UPON 
radical theological views that Americans have practically over- 
looked radicalism in other directions. The young people are 
becoming very familiar with easy moral views and with political 
teachings that are directly hostile to our institutions. The col- 
leges and schools are both infected with this sort of thing. One 
wonders if it is going to be necessary before very long to revise 
our ideas as to just what constitutes freedom of speech and of 
the press. The Watchman-Examiner furnishes an item on this 
point : 

“The Lusk laws in New York State, which aroused so much 
protest a few years ago, were meant to prevent teaching in the 


public schools that would prove subversive of our republican in- 
stitutions. They were denounced in many quarters as instru- 
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ments of tyranny. College professors who have mistaken no- 
tions of academic freedoath. joined with anarchists in demanding 
their repeal. Now Dean I. A. Doty, of the DeWitt Clinton EGER 
School in New York, and chairman of the special committee on 
radicalism of the Teachers Council of New York, tells us that 
‘the public schools are honeycombed with Padicaliém. The pri- 
vate schools are as rotten as the public schools, and the colleges 
are just as bad. What we need is legislation something like the 
Lusk laws to stamp it out. We need a law that will make it im- 
possible for these radicals to bite the hand that is feeding them, 
and live off the country which they are trying to overthrow.’ 
Mr. Doty said also that ‘radicalism is seeping into religion even. 
Although I’m a Presbyterian, I'l] have to admit that my church 
is as red as any of them.’ Any one who can observe will be able 
to perceive that there is a deal of truth in what Mr. Doty said, 
and now is the time for all good citizens to look for gue remedy 
and to apply it.” 


AT PRESENT NEARLY EVERY INSTITUTION THAT HAS ANY HISTORY 
at all is coming in for severe criticism. The theological seminary 
is no exception. It is too liberal, or it is not liberal enough; it is 
too much interested in intellectual and temporal matters to give 
proper time to religion, or it is so steeped in outworn theological 
dogmas that it fails to realize that the world is moving; and 
so on. Now, it is obvious that different standards must obtain 
in different schools, and that no extreme view will convey a fair 
estimate of the general situation. 

Still there is evidently a growing dissatisfaction with the 
present training of candidates for the ministry. One of the most 
vulnerable points of attack is, that conditions of theological 
education and of admission to the ministry are so easy as to 
attract a type of man who would not have the courage, per- 
sistence, and resourcefulness to try for any other profession. 
Naturally this state of affairs repels many young men of ability, 
energy, and independence, and the churches suffer in conse- 
quence. 

One of the latest writers on these matters is Rollin Lynde 
Hartt, himself a theological graduate and formerly an active 
minister. While his extreme and outspoken liberalism may give 
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him a certain impatience in dealing with anything so consti- 
tutionally slow to change as theological education, yet there is 
something to think about in his recent article in The World’s 
Work, Where Do We Get Our Preachers? He shows particular 
disapproval of the principle of “aid ” extended to “theologues,” 
and his appeal for the study of theology and the Bible is the 
more interesting in the light of his own views. The article 
stresses these points, so that it is fairly represented in the para- 
graphs selected for reproduction here: 


“Less than half the students now in our theological semi- 
naries are college graduates, and among the seminaries there 1s 
no general agreement as to what constitutes a college. A third 
of the students have never attended any college. Certain semi- 
naries welcome high-school graduates. Certain others welcome 
graduates of the eighth grade.” 

“Twenty years ago, Mr. T. T. Tomlinson wrote of ‘aid’ in an 
article in the World’s Work on ‘Coddling Theological Stu- 
dents.” Though admitting that many honored clergymen were 
aided while students, and received no harm, he observed : 


“There are many who have apparently been injured by the 
help and whose present chief claims to church authority seem 
to be manifest in a 10 per cent. reduction expression and the 
privilege of a half-fare ticket on the railroads. The demand on 
the pulpit is primarily for manliness, independence of character, 
fearlessness. Are these qualities best developed by the promiscu- 
ous aid which creates first of all a sense of reliance upon others? 
Such a method may produce agreeable men, but they are follow- 
ers, not leaders.’ ” 

‘Seminaries should stop buying students. Several interest- 
ing things will then happen. Older applicants will come—not 
college boys who were coaxed into studying for the ministry by 
fellow enthusiasts of the Y. M. C. A., but men who have done 
other kinds of work, earned and saved money, disciplined and 
broadened themselves by contact with the world while doing so, 
and chosen the ministry, not because it is the easiest of all pro- 
fessions to enter, but because it is the one profession they are. 
ambitious to enter. 

“Such men will not arrive in great numbers. The fifty semi- 
naries that now have only twenty-five students apiece will close 
their doors and cease darkening the world. The best seminaries 
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will survive. They will send out fewer graduates and better. 
Consequently, there will be fewer churches and better. Perhaps 
there will be fewer denominations ; for, when it is no longer pos- 
sible to obtain cheap ministers, rival sects will be less able to 
compete. Meanwhile the surviving seminaries will prosper amaz- 
ingly. Income from tuition and rent, along with the money now 
lavished in purchasing students, will give professors sabbatical 
leave and retire them when superannuated. It will finance mod- 
ern libraries. It will enable a seminary greatly to broaden its 
curriculum, calling in distinguished specialists as lecturers. All 
this will be accomplished when every form of ‘aid’ is abolished. 

“The next ten years will bring great changes—perhaps 
even a willingness to teach theology. I use the term, just as Dr. 
Slosson uses it, to mean ‘not a particular system of dogmatic 
doctrine, but rather the habit of thinking about the fundamen- 
tals of faith and reason, about the metaphysics that lie at the 
base of physics, the psychology which controls character and 
motivization, the personal philosophy that is the compass of con- 
duct.’ Perhaps the seminaries will also teach the Bible. 

“They cannot be said to teach it now. No theological stu- 
dent is required to read the Bible all through uninterruptedly 
from beginning to end, decide what the nature of Scripture is, 
and determine whether this or that account of its nature is a 
thing deserving of support by laws to be obtained through co- 
ercing state legislatures. At present, passages of Scripture 
are dug out of Hebrew. Other passages are dug out of Greek. 
Citations in English occur constantly. Theories of inspiration 
are taught, sometimes with care to discriminate between fact 
and myth, between history and legend. 

“But the Bible as a whole is neglected. Mohammedan 
priests know the Koran better than Christian ministers know 
the Bible. Hindu priests know the Vedas better than Christian 
pastors know the Bible. Seven eighths of the assaults upon mod- 
ern science are led by seminary graduates who misunderstand 
the Bible because they have never read it through from begin- 
ning to end.” 


THERE IS A GREAT DIFFERENCE BETWEEN STUDYING THE BIBLz, 
and appropriating the message of the Bible. Some teachers im- 
part a great amount of useful information about the Bible and 
show things in the text itself that we may never have seen, but 
leave us with the same feelings, the same aspirations, the same 
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attitude toward God and our fellows, the same motives—the 
same old human nature—that we have had all along. The head 
has been interested, but the heart has not been reached. Con- 
sidering such superficial use of the Scriptures, The Lutheran 
quotes this remark by Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, and 


follows with its own endorsement : 


“ ‘Too many today with deep religious conviction are satis- 
fying themselves with groups and courses of Bible study. The 
more we study the Bible, the better for us and for the Church. 
But that is not preaching the Gospel. Hardly a day passes that 
I do not get an invitation asking me to speak at some Bible con- 
ference. But these conferences get us nowhere unless they put a 
message upon our lips. 

‘Tf a man can save himself, or if there is really no desper- 
ate condition out of which he must be rescued and delivered by 
Christ, then the agony of Jesus in Gethsemane was too great 
and the darkness of Calvary was too deep. The only thing that 
makes intelligible that awful transaction is the lost and helpless 
state of man’s soul. Otherwise the remedy would be too great 
for the disease.’ _ 

**“Biblicanism’ expresses what many regard as a great weak- 
ness in the study of the Scriptures. There never has been more 
widespread interest in the study of the Bible, and the literary 
helps for such study issue from the press in ever-increasing vol- 
ume. There is a mighty rebound against the older and cruder 
unsystematic study of the Bible, and it surely is a move in the 
right direction. Pedagogy is being taken into account. But 
when one looks at some of the ambitious literature that is flood- 
ing the market, there is little to be said in praise of it. It not 
only distorts facts, but fills the minds of the youth with more 
doubts and questionings than with the message of a faith that 
meets the needs and cravings of their immortal souls. The end 
and aim of all Scripture teaching is not simply to get a knowl- 
edge of the facts of the Bible but to get at the heart of its mes- 
sage.” 


FROM ONE POINT OF VIEW THE WORLD MUST HAVE AN AMAZINGLY 
high conception of the influence and power of the church and its — 
ministry. Every imaginable task is urged as the solemn duty of 
the church. It must end war, it must overcome race antagonism, 
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it must purify politics, it must terminate the enslaving of child- 
hood, it must stop the divorce evil, it must end injustice to 
labor, it must suppress impure plays and films, it must abolish 
evil books and periodicals, it must stamp out gambling, it must 
wipe out crime. In short it is the moral duty of the church to 
police the race, so that men at large may be released from all 
civic obligations in order to enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Then, besides its curative and preventive functions, the 
church must undertake vast constructive work. It must pro- 
mote education, it must provide hospitals and all welfare insti- 
tutions, it must elevate the submerged classes, it must reorgan- 
ize rural life, it must provide recreation for old and young, it 
must support every worthy cause of every kind. 

What a privilege it is to belong to an institution to which 
the world confidently turns with an order of this size. But what 
time, strength, and money is the church going to have left for 
its own peculiar task of preaching the Gospel of Christ, if it 
seriously undertakes half this program? Of course, the ministry 
is principally concerned in all this, and all these demands are 
directed toward it. In an editorial upon The Larger Minis- 
try, The Lutheran quotes from an exchange the two para- 
graphs immediately following, and then adds its own incisive 
comments, also quoted: 

** “The Christian pastor has a spiritual ministry to offer to 
business and industry, to politics and government, to schools 
and education, to home and family life, to sick and unfortu- 
nate. He must not try to become a social engineer or a spir- 
itual technician endeavoring to master the special field of ser- 
vice to which he is drawn. His business is to understand people 
and to bring to the solution of their problems the gospel of 
Christ with its moral energy and spiritual dynamic. 

“<“The world is waiting for churches attuned to this rich 
spiritual note and organized to carry on the larger ministry 
of the gospel. This does not mean that less emphasis shall be 
placed upon an evangelistic ministry but rather that the evan- 
gelistic message and method shall be enriched and ennobled. 
Our young ministers now in process of preparation must be 
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taught by some laboratory method to solve the personal prob- 
lems of all kinds of people and to become adept in the technique 
of dealing wisely and successfully with all the delicate human 
situations which must be met if they are to be workmen that need 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. Men now in 
the ministry with a longer or shorter record of service will mark 
their progress by the ability and facility with which they have 
adjusted themselves to the fundamental needs of human person- 
ality as expressed in the forms and activities of society as we 
know it today. The old gospel is still the only hope of person- 
ality disintegrated by sin and of society distracted by the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eyes and the vainglory of life; but 
the old gospel is broad enough to cover the larger ministry.’ ” 
“Were we living in the middle ages, under a regime that 
claimed there was only one channel from God to man, namely 


the Church, we could understand such a program. But even ~ 


-that church realized that no ordinary person was equal to 
directing the whole program of human endeavor, and a theory 
of ordination was devised whereby the priest was supposed to be 
divinely equipped to handle humanity from conception to the 
ultimate resurrection of the dead. We still find remnants of 
some such ideas in modern Roman Catholic journals. But our 
clipping is not from such a source, 

“Who gives business, education, governments, society and 
the world as a whole the right to claim exemption from respon- 
sibility to God? This notion that preachers are the guides and 
monitors of all human activities is terrifying and illogical. It is 
terrifying to a conscientious pastor because he knows how much 
energy he really has and the drafts made upon it by his distinc- 
tive ministry of the Word and Sacraments. He cannot master his 
duty to the souls, who look to him for spiritual sustenance: let 
alone follow them to the polls, to business, to legislatures and to 
‘world movements.’ To require it of him is to bewilder him, 
and to take responsibility from those to whom it belongs. 

“Nor has an ‘encyclopedic ministry’ been successful. We 
have a sufficient number of nations now beating against the bars 
of mass ignorance and superstition to prove that centering all 
human betterment in the church and all stimulus to progress in 
the priest or pastor is a capital mistake. There are more ways 
of serving God intelligently than in the pulpit, and theological 
seminaries cannot give young men ‘the technique of dealing wisely 
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with all delicate situations that are to be met.’ Even a theologi- 
cal student has a limit to his capacity to master diverse subjects. 

“One is sometimes driven to ask whether the world vision has 
not produced a crop of world visionaries. There are, of course, 
certain men and women whose circumstances and obligations re- 
quire them to cover a wide range of duties. But most of us 
accomplish most when we find our part and do it well: do it also 
in adjustment to our neighbor who is laboring at his task.” 


WE LEARN SOME OF OUR MOST VALUABLE LESSONS BY WAY OF 
some of our most serious blunders. There is evidence that the 
institutional feature of church activity is being weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. The various activities that make 
up this department in many modern churches are probably all 
good, in their respective places. The difficulty is, that, when 
concentrated in the church to such an extent that they form its 
chief element of publicity and interest in any community, the 
religious life of the church is usually starved. The other things 
absorb nearly all the attention. 

A church edifice used to be called “the house of God,” but 
how many of these buildings are open far more hours a week 
for study, games, and various recreations than for anything 
resembling worship? The very place comes to be associated, in 
the minds of children and young folks, with a boisterous good 
time. It is not surprising that many are admitting disappoint- 
ment who had hoped that these adjuncts would be the means of 
attracting many who would otherwise remain entirely beyond 
the church’s reach. The church manifestly cannot function as a 
supremely spiritual institution, the appointed means of carry- 
ing on the work of Jesus Christ on earth, and at the same time 
maintain within its own doors a cluster of diverting secular in- 
terests. In an interview in The New York Sun, Bishop James 
E. Freeman of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Washington 
is quoted as expressing these views: 

“The age is calling for a crusade and the crusader’s spirit. 
It is calling for a church for religion only. It has its other 


needs met by the multiform and ever increasing agencies. It 
seeks its spiritual house of worship for spiritual refreshment and 
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renewal and that alone. The multitude is at our gates saying, 
‘Sirs, we would see Jesus!’ ”’ 

“YT think it will be readily admitted that during the period 
of the last forty years sweeping changes have come over the life 
of the church, and while its forms of worship and sacramental 
system have remained intact, newer and later agencies have at- 
tached themselves to the church as an institution, their avowed 
purpose being to stimulate and promote a declining interest, 
especially by our youth. 

‘**Within the lifetime of most of us a distinctly new depart- 
ment has been added, known as the institutional. It began in 
great centers of population and rapidly spread until to-day even 
the smallest village has its modest equipment. designed to meet 
the social demands of the community in which it is placed. That 
this new department has played its conspicuous and useful part 
is clearly evident. 

“Tf a careful survey could be made of the spiritual results 
accruing to these costly enterprises, one wonders what it might 
disclose. Some one caustically observes that ‘we have machinery, 
but no motion.’ 

“T recall with great vividness an observation made to me 
some twenty-five years ago by one of the most brilliant prophets 
of the church. He had been studying closely a large and costly 
enterprise in which I was then engaged, and he had reached the 
conclusion that, while it was exceedingly fascinating, it bore no 
necessary relation to the large spiritual concerns of the church. 

“I was startled by his observations when he said: ‘Your 
great agency is altogether fine and admirably conceived, but I 
venture the prediction that the time will come when, instead of 
serving as a door of access to the church, it will prove to be an 
avenue of exit from it.’ 

“That the church has a definite concern for bodies, for the 
physical well being of men, goes without saying. The question 
which institutionalism has raised is largely one of economy and 
ultimate purpose—economy as it relates primarily to the distri- 
bution of the minister’s time, purnose as it relates to the 
spiritual development of those whom it seeks to serve. 

“A church engrossed with the most wholesome forms of rec- 
reation, essential and valuable as these may be, must ultimately 
lose its place of influence as a factor in the spiritual enrichment 
and elevation of the community in which it is placed. We regis- 
ter no plea against the recreational side of the church’s enter- 
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prise, but we do maintain that if this phase of its enterprise is 
to be continued it must be subordinated to the major things for 
which the Christian church stands.” 


THE DAWNING INTEREST IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION POINTS 
toward possibilities of immense good. As in all important works, 
great wisdom must be exercised in its development. It will fail 
of its essential purpose if it fails to stress the highest values 
as well as the high. True religious education is not essentially 
an intellectual process. It cannot stop even with moral attain- 
ment, but must aim at the spiritual life and growth of those it 
reaches. 

The Sunday School that most of us have known leaves much 
to be desired, it must be admitted; but it cannot, with all its 
shortcomings, be replaced by any system the church may adopt 
for training the young if the soul’s deepest and highest con- 
cerns are not cared for. Modern religious culture has sufficient 
intellectualism, and more than enough of externals and nega- 
tion. It has a prospect of glorious achievement if it will pro- 
vide for the great affirmations of Christianity, presented accord- 
ing to the soundest pedagogical methods and in the atmosphere 
of prayerful dependence upon divine illumination. 

But it must not be thought that the Sunday School, even of 
the old type, accomplishes nothing. Its value often chiefly lay 
in the personalities of the teachers, whose lives impressed the 
truths their limited training but partially expressed. After ac- 
knowledging that the Sunday School falls short of present edu- 
cational standards, The Continent pays a high tribute to this 
honored institution, emphasizing the influence of the teachers 
and officers: 

“Tet those who stress other forms of religious instruction 
and culture hold not lightly, however, the place of the Sunday 
school in either the present or the past. It is true that Bible 
instruction has been more or less piecemeal or haphazard, and 
its presentation often has fallen short of the standards of edu- 
cational efficiency. When all that is said, however, it must be 


remembered that in the vast majority of Sunday schools a con- 
sistent and continuous course of study has been followed. The 
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old, familiar Bible stories have been told and learned by heart, 
and the selections of Scripture which have ever cheered and 
comforted the human heart have been committed to memory. 
Above all, the great facts and truths of the Bible—the exist- 
ence of God, creation, the prophecy of Jesus’ coming, his in- 
carnation, his ministry, his teachings, his betrayal, death and 
resurrection—have been burned into the minds and hearts of 
millions and millions of youth, never to be forgotten. 

“Bible instruction alone, however, has not been the chief as- 
set of the Sunday school. Even greater has been the devotion of 
teachers and officers to Jesus Christ as revealed in their fidelity 
to the Sunday school. Volunteers always, they have ignored 
heat and cold, rains and storms and bad roads, to be in their 
places to teach the children of the community. They may not 
have had ‘all knowledge,’ but their zeal and earnestness has 
left an impress on American youth that pedagogical skill alone 
cannot supplant. The very example of sacrifice and Christian 
living to be found in the lives of teachers and officers in every 
Sunday school has been, in many ways, the best gift of all.” 


Ir TAKES TIME TO AWAKEN PEOPLE TO DANGERS OF ANY SORT. 
The Protestant body as a whole is hardly beyond preliminary 
stretching and blinking on the subject of the religious training 
of the young. There are thousands of families in our churches 
where the chief evidence of any religious interest whatever is 
that the parents at least “attend church.” The Sunday School 
—or Church School, is doing what it can, often under adverse 
conditions, but it does not meet the demands of the situation. 
The teaching of a Bible lesson once a week, even by the most 
faithful teachers, falls far short of supplying the spiritual needs 
of the millions who will determine the character of both church 
and state tomorrow. 

Presenting Christianity adequately and effectively means 
more than the delivery of sermons one day in seven. It is an 
educational proposition, and must be so regarded. No child is 
going to learn language or mathematics or history or science 
by having these subjects presented in a couple of addresses one 
day each week, plus one short recitation. A brief summary of 
“The Protestant Tragedy” has appeared in The Central Chris- 
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tian Advocate, and these extracts state the case with a frank 
admission of its depressing aspects: 


“Protestantism has its tragic phase. It is the chasm be- 
tween the Sunday School and the church. In Protestantism, at 
least in our larger centers, the Sunday School to a fearful ex- 
tent is not necessarily a builder of the church. The children 
who go to Sunday School form a procession away from the 
church, not into it, when the public service begins. If the Sun- 
day School was merged into the public congregation the aver- 
age auditorium would be crowded, whereas all too frequently the 
public service resembles something of a void, not to say wilder- 
ness. The children are not taught to think of the public services 
as theirs. As the years pass that feeling becomes confirmed and 
when childhood passes into youth and that creeps up to man- 
hood and womanhood, it is only pursuing the inertia in which 
they were trained through all the years of absenting themselves 
from the public service, that presently the Sunday School itself 
becomes a bit stale and they quit the whole thing. Speaking 
more correctly, they quit the Sunday School, for they never 
have been brought to look upon the church service as their very 
own.” 

*‘What do you propose as a remedy? The Roman Catholic 
Church does not putter with children’s talks so often mere pifile, 
for it takes genius to preach to a child. The Roman Catholic 
child is taught from his birth that the church is his and every- 
thing belonging to it. He is born in the church. He begins life 
in the church service. He grows up in the church and its ser- 
vice. It is all normal to him all the way. He requires no special 
appeal, inducement, to attend the public congregation. He is 
ever there. And there is no such tragic chasm between him and 
the public worship as so many among us actually inculcate, 
make a habit, and find when it is too late that the chasm cannot 
be bridged. The youth is lost. Lost to the church: lost to God. 

“That is the tragedy of Protestantism.” 


CoMMUNITY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Is IN ITS EXPERIMENTAL, 
almost in its theoretical, stage. It meets at the outset the dan- 
ger that its transcendent spiritual purpose may be submerged 
by the desire for pedagogical efficiency. At this point the 
rights of the church and those of the state remain to be delim- 
ited. Where the public schools release the pupils at certain 
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hours for distinct religious instruction, with corresponding 
credits, the question arises how far the public school authorities 
have a right to define the qualifications of a religious teacher. 
It would seem that this matter should be determined by the 
church from which the children come, for it is primarily a ques- 
tion of the child’s spiritual life rather than of his mental devel- 
opment. From this standpoint, one might be a superb mentor 
in religion, while never having qualified as a teacher in the 
usual pedagogical sense. The church, not the state, has the 
inherent right to determine what concerns the religious instruc- 
tion of its children. 

The need of Christian teaching, if our children are to be 
reached and saved, and the present inefficiency of the church are 
both illustrated in this account of a particular situation, as it 
was given by Jay S. Stowell in The Missionary Review of the 
World: 


“In a certain community of approximately 9,000 popula- 
tion, there are nine churches (omitting the Roman Catholic) 
each with a salaried pastor. The combined congregations of 
these nine churches would fill one good-sized auditorium and 
the combined Sunday-schools would make only one good-sized 
church school. Here we may say is a case of flagrant ‘over- 
churching.?- Why pay nine men when we could get along with © 
one? But wait! In the same community nearly seventy-five 
teachers are employed in the public school at salaries ranging 
from $1,200 to about $3,000, while not one person in the entire 
community is employed to teach religion to boys and girls or to 
train them in the Christian way of life. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are important, but so is religion. From the stand- 
point of an adequate religious ministry the town is tremendously 
‘undermanned.’ The trouble is not that too many are employed, 
but that too many of the same kind are employed to do similar 
pieces of work. Nine men give their time to the preparation of 
eighteen sermons each week and the conducting of nine prayer 
meetings, but no one is employed to place the church school on 
a high level of efficiency, to organize and carry on week-day re- 
ligious instruction, to conduct daily vacation Bible schools, to 
lead clubs, to supervise wholesome recreation, or to do other 
things for which the young life of the community is crying out. 
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“From the standpoint of unsuitable and inadequate build- 
ings and indifferent sermon-makers, the town may be over- 
churched, but from the standpoint of an adequate staff and an 
adequate religious program for the community—‘No.’ A united 
program would not mean a smaller staff or a smaller budget. It 
might, however, mean really doing the task.” 


WHATEVER ITS ULTIMATE FORM, THERE IS LITTLE DOUBT THAT 
the current has set in strongly toward some form of closer 
union of the evangelical churches. As men come into a larger 
comprehension of the meaning of their faith, and realize the 
futility of segregating numerous Christian groups because of 
views on minor points, the tendency is more and more to coal- 
esce. We Americans are much interested in this, but we are by 
no means alone. Here is an interesting item from Spain, as given 
in substance by one of our church papers: 

“An International Spanish Evangelization committee has 
been formed in London, consisting of representatives of the 
seventeen Protestant missions now carrying on work in Spain. 
These missions are projected from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Holland, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Swit- 
zerland and the United States. Through the new committee 
they hope to cooperate in support of the Federation of Evan- 
gelical Churches in Spain. In a country where evangelical work 
is so small, every move, however slight, toward an amalgama- 
tion of the Protestant forces, must be hailed with delight. It is 
said that churches of Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Anglican, Lu- 
theran and American Methodist antecedents are included in the 
new body.” 


THE MARKED TREND FROM THE COUNTRY TO THE CITIES IS NOT 
something new in social history. In his new book, Jesus and 
the Greeks, Dr. William Fairweather writes of Greek life in the 
period between Alexander the Great and Christ, that, “through- 
out Greece generally, as well as in Asia Minor, Syria, and Meso- 
potamia, there was a rush from the country into the town, and 
an abandonment of rural ways in favour of the more exciting 
pursuits, the multifarious luxuries, and the athletic and theat- 
rical entertainments afforded by the numerous cities which 
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sprang up on every hand. As a result, trade grew, while agricul- 
ture decreased, in favour, and the inhabitants of the towns soon 
learned to look down upon the rough and boorish cultivators of 
the soil.” 

Much the same situation prevails today, so that the aban- 
donment of the farms by enterprising young people and the 
growing contempt for the “rube,” the “hayseed,” the fellow 
“from the sticks,” have given both church and school new prob- 
lems. As these are studied and met by the church we shall prob- 
ably develop a ministry especially trained for, and devoted to, 
the highest interests of the country population. But little is 
going to be done by the ambitious young preacher who grudges 
the time he gives to a village church while waiting for a town 
or city parish. Devoted and able men are urgently needed who 
will give their lives to developing Christian life in rural Amer- 
ica. Dr. Malcolm Dana has written an article to The Congre- 
gationalist on the relation of Congregationalism to the coun- 
try field, but these paragraphs apply to the relation of city and 
country churches in general and the workers needed for the 
latter: 

“As a feeder of city churches, it is of vast importance what 
kind of people are produced in the country. 

“The maintenance of this high quality of country peoples 
presents an opportunity and challenge. People are wont to dis- 
count the importance of rural service by ignorantly prating 
about the ‘passing of the country church.’ But the day of that 
passing is by no means here. Nearly one-half of the people of 
the United States still dwell in the country. And, more to the 
point, two million and a half more children live in the country 
than in the cities. This is ten and six-tenths per cent. more 
than might normally be expected. A noted Catholic once said, 
‘Give me a child until he is seven and you can take him.” The 
country has these children far beyond the age of seven. It 
might be well to ask: If the country church does not rightly in- 
doctrinate these children while yet in the country, imparting to 
them an unfailing bias toward religion and the church, what 
chance is the city church likely to have to establish points of 
contact with them later on? The so-called ‘country problem’ is 
inextricably bound up with the welfare of cities. 
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“Some one has said that the ‘ability of a nation to maintain 
the integrity and vigor of rural peoples is a test of its vitality.’ ” 

“Certain things need to be said. In the first place, our col- 
leges, universities, and seminaries, especially their faculties, need 
to realize the validity of the country as a field for life service. 
In the second place, the young men and women in these institu- 
tions should realize the importance of working at the source and 
fountain head of the great stream of youthful life flowing city- 
ward. There is need for a new patriotism, a new devotion to the 
home land, which shall be as eager and willing to share the 
social, economic, and religious life of ‘Main Street’ in American 
towns and villages as to enlist in a like service across the seas. 
Finally, there is a debt of remembrance and gratitude which 
should be paid. From time immemorial the little ‘home church’ 
back in the country has given up its genius, leadership, and 
money for the good of the larger centers. Seventy per cent. of 
those entering city churches by letter come from rural organi- 
zations, and it is safe to say that a large share of those joining 
by profession do so because of ideals inspired in village churches. 
The membership of city churches possessing every comfort, 
equipment, and means should joyfully enlist in subsidizing the 
little church ‘back home.’ ” 


Unper PROVIDENCE THE CHURCH MUST SOMETIMES PASS 
through seasons of discipline in order that she may be purified 
and renewed in power and in zeal for her work. The Protestant 
church in Europe is now apparently having such an experi- 
ence. While she needs our material assistance because of the 
poverty and distress following the war, she needs our prayers 
even more urgently. Her people are being most severely tried, 
as they see churches and schools closed and pastors compelled 
to give up their work because their flocks can no longer support 
them. One is led to wonder whether God may not deal with the 
American churches in a similar way, if certain disloyal and dis- 
rupting tendencies persist. 

Even now evidences begin to appear of beneficial results of 
the severe trials of the European churches. In writing to a per- 
son who is in a position to understand the situation over there, 
The Congregationalist expressed the hope that a different type 
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of Protestantism might arise in Europe. The reply included 
this statement, as quoted in the paper referred to: 


“ ‘With reference to the hope that you express and that 
many share, of the development of a somewhat different type of 
Protestantism from that which existed before the war, I think 
that your hope is being perhaps better realized than you dare 
think. Certainly in France and in a measure in Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, and in some parts of Germany, there is 
a strong movement toward a type of Christianity which pene- 
trates deeper into the social structure and which works for finer 
international understanding. There are certain movements in 
France from which we could learn in this country—especially 
the stress that is being given to lay activity. I think that this 
whole subject ought to be written upon as soon as we have fuller 
and more accurate information, but all is now moving so rapidly 
that it is hard to speak with confidence except of details here 
and there.’ ” 


THIs Is AN AGE OF HIGHLY DEVELOPED ORGANIZATIONS, AND RE- 
ligious as well as secular institutions continually strive after 
greater efficiency. It is generally acknowledged that the Roman 
Catholic Church is one of the most thoroughly organized asso- 
ciations of human beings to be found. While this is true, it is 
probable that most Protestants, in America at least, have a 
more or less vague idea of the exact system and polity which 
obtains in that church. Early this year the national conference 
of social workers of the Protestant Episcopal Church met in 
Toronto, and Mr. John A. Lapp of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference spoke upon the work of the latter organization, 
and took occasion to outline the organization of his church. As 
reported in various papers Mr. Lapp said: 


“The Roman Catholic Church is organized in dioceses, and 
at the head of each isa bishop. There are 108 dioceses, fourteen 
of these are known as archdioceses. There are four cardinals, 
‘but it should be noted that the cardinals have no administrative 
authority. Each bishop is supreme in his own diocese. There is 
no administrative control between a bishop and the Vatican. 
The archbishops do not control the bishops, and the cardinals 
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have no control whatever over bishops, cardinals or priests out- 
side of the diocese in which they serve as bishop. 

“There is no head of the Church in this country. The only 
distinction given to any one, except, of course, the honor and 
deference due to archbishops and cardinals, is that the senior 
cardinal in the country presides at meetings of the hierarchy. 
The fact that there is no head of the Church in America comes 
as a surprise to many people who seem to think that the hier- 
archy consists of priests, bishops, archbishops and cardinals in 
administrative ascendancy. 

“The department of education (of the welfare confer- 
ence) deals with Catholic education and its relation to the body 
politic. There are 6,600 parochial schools, with over 2,000,000 
pupils. These schools are under the control of the parishes in 
which they are contained, but subject to the general control of 
the bishop of the diocese. The department of education can 
study problems of education, supervision and control; it can 
give advice and information; it can make researches, and at the 
invitation of diocesan authorities may do anything in any dio- 
cese which may be desired. It may represent national Catholic 
opinion on legislative measures, or it may serve on committees 
of organizations for that purpose. The department has organ- 
ized a defense league for the purpose of disseminating informa- 
tion about the plan and purpose of Catholic education, to offset 
the propaganda so prevalent during the last few years to com- 
pel all children to go to the public schools. The department 
helped to mobilize the means to provide legal talent to fight the 
Oregon school bill, which would have, in effect, abolished all pri- 
vate and parochial schools. 

“The department of press and publicity supplies to the 
Catholic press, and to others who wish it, the now well-known 
N.C. W. C. News Service. The service covers the United States, 
Europe and other places where Catholic interests are of impor- 
tance. The assembled news from correspondence in all important 
centres is sent out weekly under highly experienced newspaper 
men, in the form of a news sheet to all the subscribing newspa- 
pers in the United States, Canada and elsewhere. A cable tele- 
graph, picture and editorial service are also made available. 
The great beneficiaries of this service are the Catholic news- 
papers, of which there is at least one in all but the smaller dio- 
ceses of the country. The press department becomes the centre 
for the assembling of clippings and information from all sorts 
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of sources, showing the trends in all matters which are of inter- 
est and concern to Catholic people and to the Church. 

“The department of legislation analyzes the pending legis- 
lation in Congress and in some of the state legislatures, so far 
as possible, to determine the effect upon social welfare of the 
country and upon Catholic interests in particular of any pro- 
posed laws. Information concerning proposals is given to the 
different departments for their assistance. The service of the 
legislative department is purely advisory. It does not engage 
in the promotion or prevention of legislation; it merely gives 
the information which may guide others in formulating their 
attitudes and in determining their actions.” 


ONE OF THE NOTABLE THINGS ABOUT THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
radio is the use that religion is making of it. Up to five years 
ago, or less, the most famous preacher could not hope for an 
audience of more than ten or twelve thousand at the utmost, and 
then only in very exceptional, and generally temporary, audi- 
toriums. Now no one thinks it unusual to read that a certain 
sermon, prayer or address has been heard directly by several 
millions. A point of particular importance is, that the people 
seem to want their radio programs to include religion. 

The Roman Catholic Church, according to press state- 
ments, at first had doubts about this use of the radio, 
for it does have certain disadvantages. However, the radio is 
now accepted as a means of propagating the Catholic faith. It 
is announced that the Paulist League is establishing a 5,000 
watt broadcasting station, WSPL, in New York, that will reach 
10,000,000 people with ordinary receiving sets, and will be 
available by powerful sets within 10,000 miles. The reorgan- 
ized, or Josephite, Mormons propose to spread their doctrines 
by a 1,000 watt station to be located in the Middle West. The 
Paulist League lists these ways in which this radio service may 
advance Catholic interests: 


“WSPL will be the spokesman of the Archbishop and of 
every Catholic organization. 


“WSPL will enable experts to broadcast the Catholic point 
of view on current topics. 
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“WSPL will be a Catholic super- newspaper. 

“WSPL will drill children and adults in Catholic cate- 
chism. 

“WSPL will offer daily religious consolation to the weary 
and heavy laden. 

“WSPL will bring thrilling encouragement when some ca- 
lamity bows down all hearts with fear and sorrow. 

“WSPL will foster Catholic family affection by inquiring 
for lost children, presenting a venerable visitor from abroad or 
reproducing the popular welcome to a Cardinal returning from 
Rome. 

*““WSPL will impress America with Catholic culture, and ‘the 
persuasive charm of Catholic ideals,’ by presenting music, 
poetry and the story-teller’s art. 

“WSPL will explain Catholic ‘truth’ to the hundred mil- 
lion Americans who know little or nothing of it. 

““WSPL will enter the homes of non-Catholics in hours of 
leisure, telling them in simple engaging manner the secrets of 
spiritual life which the Saviour entrusted to His Church. ‘Even 
the bigot will listen when no one is looking, and learn that his 
Catholic neighbor, and his Catholic neighbor’s priest are more 
deserving of his confidence than worthy of his hate.’ 

“WSPL by its appeal to sentiment will bring back to the 
Church millions of souls who through carelessness have drifted 
away.” 


THERE IS SOMETHING VERY MOVING IN A GREAT ASSEMBLAGE OF 
people gathered to further some worthy purpose. The latter 
part of the nineteenth century saw a wonderful development of 
the convention idea, a thing made possible by modern transpor- 
tation, which enables men to gather from the ends of the earth 
with safety, comfort, and speed hardly dreamed of a century 
ago. Beyond question this convention habit has done a vast 
good by broadening men’s sympathies and outlook. Still such 
gatherings have their disadvantages, and The United Presby- 
terian has put that side of the matter in a sensible discussion, 
of which the following is a part: 

“One weakness of these conventions is that they are at- 


tended by a very small fraction of the people, and usually by 
the same people, no matter how different the purpose in view. 
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There are people who have a taste for this particular form of 
excitement. This ceaseless round of meetings, with their atmos- 
phere of advertisement and platform rhetoric, please some, but, 
on the other hand, it drives many away. 

“Too often the enthusiasm, and sometimes the movement, die 
at the door of the convention. The delegates have salved their 
consciences. They feel that they have done their share. And 
it is not easy to go from the excitement and the inspiring atmos- 
phere of such a convention to the dull monotony of a quiet 
church or neighborhood, where few have felt the inspiration. 
The excitement and the emotion which do not issue in action, 
exert a paralyzing and deadening reaction upon the mind. How 
long will people delude themselves by thinking that they are pro- 
moting great causes by multiplying great meetings unless they 
put into action the inspiration gained and the methods learned ? 

“What is the crying need of our day? Bulwer put into the 
mouth of Austin Caxtan this pregnant saying: ‘The state of 
the world is so bad, and so much depends on action, that every- 
thing seems to say aloud to every man, Do something—Do it— 
Do it.? That is the secret of all our ills. Whether we have 
caught an inspiration from some great gathering, or have felt 
the obligation which comes out of a great need, the supreme 
thing is to ‘do something.’ Faithfulness in our limited sphere 
will at least accomplish something, and if everyone will ‘do 
something,’ the work will be completed. The wider movements of 
God’s kingdom depend upon the fidelity with which we perform 
our individual tasks.” 


CIVILIZATION ALONE NEVER WHOLLY ELIMINATES THE MORE 
brutal elements in human nature, even among its governing 
groups. It is generally recognized that men who are continually 
in charge of criminals and the violently insane tend to be- 
come brutalized by these abnormal contacts. This is one phase 
of the problem of handling the dangerous members of society 
which has received far too little attention. In our country, with 
a criminal population that taxes both the wits and the tempers 
of the authorities, there has been developed the so-called “third 
degree.” This is nothing less than recourse to the methods of 
the Inquisition in order to extort a “confession” from a prisoner 
suspected of crime. In other words, we have, illegally but none 
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the less actually, returned to the medieval trial by torture. It 
would seem incredible that, in America, an innocent person sus- 
pected of some serious offense may, before he comes to trial, be so 
inhumanly dealt with that, to end his sufferings, he will admit 
anything demanded by the police who feel sure of his guilt. 

It is certain that the police have much cause for being 
thoroughly exasperated by the conduct of many of the prisoners 
they must handle. But this is no reason for becoming serious 
violators of law themselves. In the long run the whole procedure 
of the “third degree” is as harmful to the officers themselves as 
to the victim. This is a situation that demands public attention, 
not only for the sake of prisoners who are being maltreated, 
but also for the best interests of the members of our police de- 
partments themselves. Charles B. Driscoll lately dealt with this 
matter in McNaught’s Monthly, and from a condensation in 
The Reader’s Digest these extracts are taken: 


“The wages of patrolmen are nearly always too low. The 
salaries of police chiefs and commissioners are nearly always 
too high. This condition applies to almost every American city, 
and it is responsible for much that is deplorable in American 
police conditions.” : 

“One of the most disgraceful features of American city 


_ police policy is the ‘third degree.’ In brief, this is torture as a 


means of forcing suspected persons to confess that they are 
guilty. It is used almost universally in America by police detec- 
tives who are not sufficiently intelligent to discover the truth 
about a crime by interpreting available clues. Police torture of 
prisoners has gone almost unchallenged by the courts until re- 
cently. I have often seen a police judge beside himself with in- 
dignation when policemen have brought before him a man 
charged with vagrancy or some other offense, and the judge has 
learned from the prisoner that his battered face and broken 
head were results of police mistreatment. The Supreme Court 
handed down its first decision involving the third degree in Octo- 
ber, 1924. The opinion is replete with sound reasoning and a 
fine indignation against the stupid policemen of the District of 
Columbia whose brutality invalidated the conviction of a Chi- 
nese, whose confession of murder was obtained by familiar third 
degree tactics. 
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“These tactics vary little from city to city, from case to 
case. The grilling usually takes place in a small room with 
thick walls, set aside as a torture chamber. If a prisoner re- 
fuses to talk, or asserts that he is innocent, he is knocked down, 
and this is repeated as often as is thought necessary. He is re- 
fused water, food and sleep. The third degree squads come and 
go. Ruffians beat him with long lengths of rubber hose. He is 
informed that his wife, his sweetheart or his pal already has told 
everything on him. Of course he is not allowed access to his 
friends or to a lawyer. The accused finally admits whatever the 
police want him to admit, whether true or false.” 

“Modified military discipline, continuous instruction and 
drill, promotion on merit, better pay for the rank and file, hon- 
est and competent non-political leadership; these things could 
remake the American police system and create a deserved re- 
spect for the police uniform.” 


Ea 
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BOOKS 


Conversion: Curistian aND Non-CuristiAn 2 


At first thought it is somewhat startling, and may be to con- 
servative minds not a little repellent, to think of conversion as 
being both Christian and non-Christian. Undoubtedly Chris- 
tian conversion remains distinctly Christian, and Dr. Under- 
wood’s remark (Preface, p. 5), that “In these days it is not 
possible to separate the Christian from other forms of religious 
experience,” does not change this fact an iota. It is only neces- 
sary to distinguish between the form and the content of the ex- 
perience indicated to see where the beginning of discrimination 
may be established. 

A conversion from Buddhism to Mohammedanism is just as 
real, as conversion, as from Mohammedanism to Christianity, 
although the results may be very different. This distinction is 
obvious enough and will carry us a part of the way in making 
necessary distinctions within the general truth, that conver- 
sions of one sort and another occur in all the greater religious 
systems. When it comes to the matter of estimating how nearly 
the content of the experience approximates to the typical and 
normal Christian experience in the way of attaining peace, unity 
of personal life, moralization, and socialization, greater care is 
needed Jest the distinctive Christian type may not be blurred. 

Whether we like the thing or not, the study of all typical 
religious experience, by and large, according to the comparative 
method was inevitable. In the very nature of the case, such an 
undertaking was bound to come. With equal certainty such 
a survey must include Christianity within its scope. This is a 
part of the struggle for existence—the testing by fire to which 
every system claiming the suffrages of mankind must, at any 
rate in a scientific age, be called upon to endure. From such an 


1 Conversion: Christian and Non-Christian. By Alfred Clair Under- 
wood, M. A. (Oxon.), D. D. (London), John Clifford Professor and Tutor 
in the History of Religions in Rawdon College, Leeds. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1925. Pp. 283. 
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ordeal Christianity has nothing to fear and everything in the 
world to gain. It is fortunate, however, that the pioneering in 
this particularly vital investigation of conversion, has been 
done by one so thoroughly equipped, so broad in his sympathies, 
and so intelligently and tenaciously Christian as Dr. Under- 
wood. 

The writer of this review had been in a way prepared for 
the appearance of this book by coming most unexpectedly upon 
what appeared to be a genuine conversion in the case of Dio 
Chrysostom, a contemporary of St. Paul, who seems never even 
to have come into contact with Christianity. Of Dio, Dill says 
that after his conversion “he deemed it a sacred duty to call 
men to the way of wisdom by persuasion or reproach, and to 
appeal even to the turbulent masses.”? (See Underwood, p. 236, 
for references.) Earlier in life, before his great change, Dio 
had been a rather selfish, dilettante sophist, absorbed in the sub- 
tleties of speculative thought and the niceties of rhetorical 
composition, but quite indifferent to the welfare of his fellow 
men. I was quite prepared, therefore, to find such widespread 
evidence of conversion as Dr. Underwood with such care and 
patience has gathered together. Conversions like Dio’s, with 
beneficial results, may occur in any system—but that does not 
at all mean that Christianity is simply one of a group of re- 
ligions equally efficient in the matter of producing conver- 
sions. Dr. Underwood has no illusions on that subject what- 
ever, and the affirmative note in his teaching as to the para- 
mount importance of Christianity, based upon the supreme Per- 
sonality and redemptive work of Jesus Christ is as clear as a 
bugle call. His final paragraph may be taken as typical of the 
whole discussion: 


‘Thus in our search for the highest form of conversion we 
are led to Christianity. With justice it claims to possess the 
promise and potency of the highest type of conversion, because 
Christian conversion is a reaction in which Christ is central. The 
history of religions reveals no other person, historical or leg- 
endary, who can be placed beside Him as so entirely worthy an 
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object of the soul’s surrender, and who presents the same guar- 
antees of the kind of conduct and character that such surrender 
will produce. In His moral perfection He stands alone, unique 
and peerless, the Master of every man’s conscience and the 
Judge of all. And, further, in the ideal He embodies there are 
no provincialisms. Buddha, Krishna and Rama cannot be other 
than Indian; Muhammad other than Arabian; Confucius other 
than Chinese. But the character of Jesus has no racial pecu- 
liarities and limitations. He is a Son of man, the ideal of all 
human conduct and the crown of all human strivings after the 
good and true. Both East and West may find in Him the high- 
est and fullest expression of their characteristic virtues. He 
thus possesses a universality of appeal which is the promise of 
His sway over men of every race and land. But He is much 
more than the ideal of all human conduct. Men confront in Him 
the redemptive grace and energy of God in a degree that tran- 
scends all their hopes and prayers.” (P. 276 f., italics mine. ) 


Now, in view of the basic contention of the book that ‘“‘con- 
version is a permanent possibility of man’s nature as man, and 
that it may, therefore, occur in any religion” (p. 258), the 
final outcome of the investigation which we previously quoted 
is the most satisfactory which could possibly be imagined. For 
it is the outcome, not of polemic but of close, candid, sympa- 
thetic, comparative study. There is much that I should like to 
say about this book. My pen fairly quivers with eagerness to 
go through it page by page, or at any rate chapter by chap- 
ter, but space and the spirit of fairness to the prospective 
reader alike forbid. 

One thing, however, I wish emphatically to point out— 
the apologetic significance of Dr. Underwood’s findings. I have 
always felt that indiscriminate antagonism to non-Christian 
systems on the part of the advocates of Christianity is, to say 
the least of it, a strategic blunder. There is much in all these 
systems which is repellent, not to say abhorrent, to the Chris- 
tian soul—no one can be more clearly aware of this than one 
who, like myself, has taught these religions, and has endeavored 
to understand them in order to teach them. But there is also 
something of truth in them, particularly truth as to the real 
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nature, desires, and needs of the human soul. This is where Dr. 
Underwood has made a supremely important contribution. | In 
no way is the broad conformity of Christianity to the deepest 
needs of human nature, animae naturaliter Christianae, more 
plainly manifest than in its insistence upon the new birth. When 
Jesus said, “Except a man be born from above, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God,” He was voicing the deepest religious 
feeling of the human spirit. This is the supreme practical ar- 
gument for the truth of the Christian religion, at the point 
where it is most effectively supported both by the successes and 
the failures of all the other great systems of the world. The 
fact, that the inherent longing or instinctive need of conversion 
is so deep-seated and so inveterate that it finds expression in 
religions where the knowledge of that from which escape through 
conversion is necessary is so imperfect and where the means for 
bringing about conversion are so inadequate, is evidence enough 
that the insistence upon it as the basic element in Christian ex- 
perience is true to the deepest nature of things, spiritually con- 
sidered. 

Another truth for which Dr. Underwood has furnished new 
and striking testimony is humanity’s demand for a personal 
God as well as a historic faith in which the love of God is re- 
vealed. Dr. Underwood says truly of Buddhism: 

‘Nothing is more striking than the way in which, in defi- 
ance of his system, Buddha’s own personality drew men to him 
in the bonds of personal affection” (p. 263). 


A Hindu, writing in one of the British reviews a protest 
against Christian missions, makes this statement: ‘The religion 
of India has passed through many vicissitudes but it has never 
fallen so low as to attribute personality to God.” Nothing could 
be further from the truth. It is correct to say with Dr. Under- 
wood: “The multitudes of India have sought unification by way 
of loving devotion to a personal deity.” The great lack of the 
religions other than Christianity has been and ever must re- 
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main in the absence of a historical personality worthy to be 
the object of that full tide of devotion necessary to any real and 
adequate experience of conversion. Buddha comes the nearest to 
this measure, but even he falls woefully short. The “idol of 
India” is in a very real sense an idol, since he is clothed with 
imaginary attributes drawn from the needs and longings of the 
worshiper; for, as Dr. Underwood tells us, “in theory attach- 
ment to the person of Buddha was a mistake, because the task 
Buddhism set itself was to deliver men from all attachment, and, 
therefore, from attachment to Buddha as from all else.” It is, 
therefore, basically self-contradictory. Buddhism had also to 
imagine or invent mythological experiences to fit him to be a 
savior. 

“Even Buddhism made room for the redemptive idea by pic- 
turing its founder as passing through many previous lives, in 
one of the earlier of which he solemnly resolved not to attain 
his own immediate deliverance, but to become a Buddha, and 
guide men to the other side of the ocean of samsara” (p. 265). 


This same unreality and inner contradiction between the 
object of devotion and the devotion called forth by the object, 
which is the pathos of all the ethnic systems of religion, is found 
even in a greater degree elsewhere than in Buddhism. It is, per- 
haps, most intense in the case of Siva. 

“Association with a redemptive idea has transformed even 
the dread and terrible Siva into a god of grace, who, as we have 


seen, is able to call forth from his worshippers a most fervent 
surrender” (loc. cit.). 


It is in Christ alone that the ideal of the heart and the his- 
torical personality meet—when “the Word became flesh, and 
tented among us (and we beheld his glory, glory as of the only 
begotten from the Father), full of grace and truth.” To clear 
the reviewer’s skirts of all possible responsibility, it is perhaps 
proper to say, that with some statements of Dr. Underwood he 
does not at all agree. But the book itself as a whole deserves 
only commendation. It will repay the deepest study. It should 
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at least be read and pondered by every missionary and every 
missionary candidate for the twofold purpose of understand- 
ing other religions and adequately appreciating his own. It 
is put forth modestly as “a pioneer attempt to deal with conver- 
sion from the comparative as well as the psychological point of 
view.” It will be a long time before it is superseded. 


Lovis MatrHews SwEET. 


Towarp THE UNDERSTANDING OF JESUS ” 


If one takes this book just for what it professedly is, a contri- 
bution to the understanding of Jesus, it will be found to be an 
interesting and illuminating study. If by mistake it is taken 
to be what it is not, a complete interpretation of the meaning of 
Jesus, His career and message, the result can only be disas- 
trous. For such a blunder Professor Simkhovitch himself should 
not be held responsible, for his title is sufficiently definitive. The 
book would be ruined by any exaggeration of its range or pur- 
pose. It may be described as a study in background and histori- 
cal contexts. What was the relationship of Jesus to the lead- 
ing ideas of His contemporaries? ‘Had his ideas,” asks the 
author, “no sources whatsoever, no development of any kind; 
were they utterly uncorrelated with the lives of his fellow men? 
What was Jesus, a phantom abstractly existing in a vacuum, 
or a historical personality really living and suffering in a given 
time and place? There can be but one relevant answer to the 
question: Jesus was a historical personality.” (P. 2.) 

One might, from these words, jump hastily to the conclu- 
sion that here is another attempt to account for Jesus by means 
of the ruling ideas of His time and to explain His teaching as 
a more or less ingenious mosaic made up from fragments 
borrowed from contemporary teachers or their predecessors. In 
this expectation we are agreeably disappointed. Professor 
Simkhovitch does nothing so banal or useless as this. On the 


? Toward the Understanding of Jesus. By Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1924. Pp. viii + 83. 
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contrary he shows beyond the possibility of contradiction not 
only that Jesus was an original teacher, which is now very gen- 
erally admitted, but also that He was a systematic thinker, 
which means that His teaching was the broad and consistent ap- 
plication of fundamental and comprehensive principles. It is, 
therefore, in contrast with the ruling ideas of His time and of a 
long period of preceding history, that Jesus is to be identified 
as a teacher. All this is eminently satisfactory. The only quali- 
fication necessary has already been laid down. It must not be 
thought that this interpretation is complete or exhaustive. Pro- 
fessor Simkhovitch has exhibited but one facet of the many- 
sidedness of Jesus, but it must be admitted that he has done this 
task with great skill and that the facet shown has a very bril- 
liant luster. 

In this brief review, which is intended to be in the nature of 
an introduction, it will perhaps be most helpful to the reader to 
point out the author’s method of approach, together with cer- 
tain outstanding features of his exposition. 

Professor Simkhovitch argues, first, that from the view- 
point of ordinary biography we know very little about Jesus, 
for the reason that we know so little about His life and de- 
velopment before His ministry. 

“Yet it is clear that when he entered upon his ministry he 
felt called to do so, and it is clear that such a mission develops 
slowly. What do we know of the long years while Jesus was 
thinking and feeling and praying, the years while the life was 
ripening which he afterwards preached and finally sacrificed?” 
€P.:2.) 

The answer is “Nothing!” What Luke tells us of His boy- 
hood is but a glimpse—which merely accentuates our ignorance 
of the intervening years. 

The only way that promises an understanding of Jesus, 
from this point of view, is to study Jesus in connection with 
those associated with Him and affected by Him. 


“Personalities who are remembered, whom written records of 
human existence cannot overlook and our memory cannot for- 
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get, are personalities whose individual lives greatly affected 
many lives” (p. 2 f.). 

“The more limited is our knowledge of the one, the more m- 
portant is the light that may be shed by the many” (p. 3). 


This thesis, italicized by the author, determines the method 
of treatment which is followed. He is trying to get the meaning 
of Jesus and His teaching through the reactions to it vf the 
many who were affected by it. This is a sociological study of 
Jesus—as the reader will already have perceived. The interest 
is predominantly historical, not in the sense of the study of 
documentary sources (in striking contrast to Professor Robert- 
son’s The Christ of the Logia), but as the investigation of a 
given human situation. “For,” says Professor Simkhovitch, 
“historical truth is not a bundle of documents. Documents are 
the raw material, but not the structure. Historical truth is such 
a constructive insight into a given situation as to carry with it 
conviction of real life.’ (P. 4.) In order to analyze the situa- 
tion into which Jesus was born Professor Simkhovitch begins 
with the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70 a. p. and traces 
the causes of that event backward step by step to the Maccabean 
revolt, Bs. c. 170. The main steps in the struggle of the Jews 
against Hellenism are thus put before us, centering in the time 
of Jesus in three chief particulars. 

“Certain it is that the great events under the shadow of 
which Jesus spent his childhood were memories of Herod’s 


-bloody rule, the annexation of Judea to the Roman province of 
Syria, and the revolt against Rome of Judas of Galilee” (p. 9). 


In the fundamental issue -raised by these events, as te the 
proper attitude of the people of God toward Roman rule and 
toward the all-pervasive Graeco-Roman culture in general, Pro- 
fessor Simkhovitch finds his criterion or fundamentum for 
orienting and unifying the life and teaching of Jesus. Into this 
part of the book, interesting and suggestive as it is, we have not 
time to enter. When the thought emerges from this analysis and 
summary to comment on the attitude and outlook of Jesus, we 
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stand on very high ground indeed. Whether the author is cor- 
rect or not in depicting the mental processes through which 
Jesus passed on His way to the conclusion which He reached, 
there can scarcely be any question as to the conclusion itself. 


He says: 


“With the certainty that only inner experience gives, Jesus 
could now show the way to the lost sheep of Israel. ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy and my burden is light.’” (P. 48.) 

“What is it that Jesus knew, and what is it that he had 
seen in his own experience, that was hidden from the kings and 
prophets? It is condensed in a very brief formula—The king- 
dom of heaven is in us. This formulation, however, may be 
likened to the summit of a mountain. The entire broad base, the 
vast expanse of the mountain’s height and breadth support and 
lead up to the peak. That mountain peak is but the crowning 
glory of the mountain’s vastness, a vastness of insight based on 
experience. Christ was speaking of what he knew, of what he 


had seen.” (P. 60.) 


In the teaching of Jesus: 


“Christhood, the kingdom of heaven, and the salvation of 
Israel remain linked together, as in the popular concept. But in 
Jesus’ concept there appears this difference: that Christhood 
and the salvation of Israel and the kingdom of heaven postu- 
lated the spiritual rebirth of the people. ‘And when he was de- 
manded of the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should come, 
he answered them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation: Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, 
behold, the kingdom of God is within you.’ But the Pharisees 
could neither enter into that kingdom themselves nor could they 
suffer others to enter therein.” (P. 66 f.) 


One other quotation will serve to introduce the reader to 
this valuable little volume: 
_“To me personally it seems childish not to see in Christ’s 


teachings an overwhelming intellectual system. The towering 
parts that are its components are parts of the same system, not 
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independent units. The truth of the insight, the cohesion of the 
system were self-evident to Christ; so much so that he knew 
that they had an absolute quality; that is, coming from God. 
Because of the systematic nature of the insight, the conclusions 
drawn were inevitable and mandatory.” (P. 71.) 


The value of this paragraph will be most clearly seen when 
we look at it in the light of the immediate context in which he 
reiterates that which he stated at the beginning, that “our at- 
tempt here is neither theological nor philosophical, but an at- 
tempt at historical understanding.” 


Lovis MattHews SwEeET. 


Tuer Psycnoxiocy or Reticion * 


The distinguished author of this book gives in it the substance 
of two courses of lectures delivered under the Wilde Foundation 
at Oxford. The book also claims the merit of being the first to 
be published in a series on theology by a selected group of emi- 
nent divines. The general editor of this series is the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Gloucester. In the introduction which this 
general-editor writes for this book, as condensed on the jacket, 
he says: 

“This volume is the first of a series of Oxford Handbooks 
of Theology. Psychology, and especially the study of Psychol- 
ogy in relation to religion, is a new subject of study, at any 
rate in its present form. Like most new subjects it makes some- 
what extravagant claims, and attempts to do a good deal which 
it does not succeed in accomplishing. This is a wise and sober 


review of the subject and of its present position by one who 
can speak with authority.” 


After such an introduction the American reader takes up 
this volume with the expectation that its author is indeed an 
expert in the field of psychology of religion. But to this degree 
its title and foreword are misleading. To prevent any one from 

* The Psychology of Religion. By W. B. Selbie, D. D., Principal of Mans- 


field College, Oxford. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1924. Pp. xii + 
310. 
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laying it aside without gaining the benefit of its real point of 
view and material, it is necessary at the outset to correct this 
misapprehension and to acquaint the reader with its real con- 
tents. One does not have to read very far to discover that the 
author is not a psychologist and that he is not treating his 
subject from the point of view of the psychologist. He is rather 
a theologian, perfectly at home in the field of natural and com- 
parative religion, and he remains a theologian from the first 
page to the last. His treatment of the subject of psychology of 
religion is the kind that a theologian, very well read upon the 
subject, would naturally give it. ; 

Ten years ago the reviewer wrote an article which was pub- 
lished in The Bible Magazine, the predecessor of Tur Brstican 
Review, entitled, The Theologian among the Psychologists. In 
this article the theologian was allowed to wander leisurely about 
in that newly acquired territory of the psychologists, the field of 
religion; and after thoroughly acquainting himself with what 
was going on there he was asked to give the theologian’s opinion 
of their work. This exactly describes what Principal Selbie has 
done in this book. Its title could very appropriately be The 
Theologian among the Psychologists. This particular theolo- 
gian is an unusually genial one, and has the knack of making 
friends with psychologists both ancient and modern in a manner 
that few theologians have. It is his capacity for friendship, his 
broad-minded spirit and sympathetic appreciation of all that 
the psychologists have done for religion, which makes his work 
so welcome. At times little quiet flashes of humor break through 
an illustration and give a flavor to his style which makes the — 
reader content to accompany him from the beginning to the end, 
even though he has turned out to be a theologian instead of a 
psychologist. 

In fact it is refreshing once in a while to wander through 
the domains of the modern psychologist in company with a 
theologian of such unquestioned theological and philosophical 
scholarship. One feels secure, knowing that his guide is only a 
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sojourner in the realm and will not try to kidnap and imprison 
one in any of the psychologist’s mechanistic theories. You are 
confident from the outset that wherever your guide may take 
you, he will at last bring you safely back again to his theistic 
and Christian universe. While Principal Selbie is well-read in 
the literature of psychology of religion, in this field his thinking 
is clearly dominated by a group of well-known American psy- 
chologists. He pays this tribute to them: 

“But it is the Americans who are the real pioneers in the 
psychology of religion proper. Among the earliest of them is 
Stanley Hall who first wrote in 1891. He may be regarded as 
the founder of a school which has rendered invaluable service by 
its contributions to the psychology of adolescence, with special 
reference to education both religious and general. He has been 
followed by a brilliant succession of writers, chief among whom 
are Leuba, Starbuck, Ames, Coe, Stratton, William James, and 
Pratt.” (Esau) 


Of such American psychologists, James, Hall, Starbuck, 
Pratt, and McDougall have captured the author’s imagination 
and influenced him most markedly. To them again and again 
he turns for support. This means that, so far as his psychology 
of religion is concerned, it is based upon data which won its ac- 
ceptance during the last generation, with the exception of the 
new psychology, and he does not realize that the corner has 
already been turned and that the whole subject of psychology 
of religion is being approached from a new angle. Such books 
as Professor Rudolph Otto’s The Idea of the Holy, and Profes- 
sor Madison Bentley’s The Field of Psychology do not seem to 
have come under consideration. It is true that just these 
books were not published when his lectures were in preparation. 
But the point of approach which they use has been known for 
several years. If the American reader will overlook these de- 
fects, the book will be found to be very profitable reading. For 
it is not the psychology of the author which makes it valuable, 
but the scholarly theologian’s comments on psychology that 
constitute its real merit. 
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The reader is conducted-by his theological guide into such 
familiar realms of psychology as the following chapters indi- 
cate: The Religious Consciousness, The Unconscious in Re- 
hgious Experience, Cult and Worship, Belief in God, Religion 
and the Individual, Religion and Society, Religion and the 
Psychology of Children and Adolescents, The Psychology of 
Conversion, Prayer, Sin and Repentance, Mysticism, The Hope 
of Immortality, Religion and the New Psychology. Upon every 
one of these topics the author allows the psychologists to give 
their findings up to the point where they seem to encroach upon 
the special interests of the theologian. But the instant that the 
theological interest becomes paramount one observes that the 
psychologist is silenced, and the author does his own thinking 
and guides his reader in a masterly way to his own seasoned 
conclusions. This is a characteristic feature of the treatment 
which divides every chapter into two distinct parts. We can 
give only two instances, taking first the subject of Religious 
Consciousness. The author allows the psychologists a whole 
chapter to present their theory of the psychological origin and 
nature of religious consciousness. He accepts their theory of 
animism. Upon this subject, he says: 

“Anthropologists are now fairly generally agreed that un- 
derlying all religions is what they call animism, or belief in a 
soul substance discoverable not merely in men but in things. As 
formulated by Professor Tylor this theory of a quasi-material 
ghost-soul is to be regarded as the typical and almost universal 
source of religious ideas and practices.” (P. 28 f.) 

Along this line, he continues: 

“Animism, interpreted in this sense, no doubt accounts for 
very many of the phenomena of religion both in its primitive 
and more advanced forms. But it does not cover quite the whole 
ground, and cannot therefore be regarded as a complete expla- 
nation of the earlier forms of man’s religion.” (P. 29.) 


So at this point he turns to Dr. Marett, who “sees in anim- 
ism, as Tylor expounds it, only a secondary stage in a process 
whose earlier stages represent certain general and universal 
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ideas which found in animism particular expression.” Dr. 
Marett formulates a doctrine of supernaturalism which he calls 
animatism. This idea he derives from “the tendency of primi- 
tive man to regard with wonder, awe, fear, or admiration, what- 
ever is mysterious or not readily explicable.” (See p. 29 f.) 

This theory of Dr. Marett, however, does not oppose that 
of animism. And so of it Principal Selbie says: 


“Such a theory is not, of course, opposed to animism. It 
rather includes it in a wider survey of the facts.” (P. 30.) 


This ready acceptance of animism and animatism as the 
probable origin of man’s religious consciousness, shows that 
the author is not at all aware of the new school in psychology 
of religion which has gone on beyond both of these positions, 
but in the line suggested by Dr. Marett, to the isolation of the 
numinous element in religious experience, which differs essen- 
tially from that of wonder, awe, fear or admiration of the mys- 
terious, simply because it is not easily explicable. 

Having accepted animism as the foundation of religious 
consciousness, the author goes on to discuss the part played 
by feeling in that consciousness. Here again he gives the psy- 
chologists very generous right of way. But when the psycholo- 
gists begin to move over toward the domain of the theological 
and he suspects that they are going to try to give the feelings 
pre-eminence over the intellect in their theory of religion, he 
halts their progress, and devotes a whole chapter to the im- 
portant part played by the intellect in the development of re- 
ligious consciousness. So, we read these words at the beginning 
of the third chapter: 

“We have seen that the emotional in religion, important 
as it is, may be and often is exaggerated. Its usefulness de- 
pends largely on the degree to which it can be controlled, and 


among the controlling and co-ordinating powers thought or rea- 
son is the most important.” (P. 54.) 


In order to support this assertion, which is entirely out of 
line with the findings of the very psychologists whom he has 
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been quoting, he does not furnish psychological data, but turns 
around and grasps the deductive argument, a weapon he is per- 
fectly at home in handling, and again with it enters the con- 
flict. So he contends: 

“The very term religious consciousness implies the activity of 
thought interpreting and directing the data of experience. This 
is necessary if sensation or intuition is to become articulate. 
For man’s consciousness of the external world is never a matter 
of mere sensation or perception. Whether he knows it or not, 


there is an activity of thought, synthetic or analytic, in the 
simplest form of consciousness.” (Loc. cit.) 


With this introduction he now traces the part played by 
the intellect in the development of religious consciousness, and, 
when he has commandeered sufficient data from the field of psy- 
chology of religion to satisfy his theological interest, he con- 
cludes this discussion with these words: 

““We may claim, therefore, for the psychology of religion 
that it vindicates the place which reason holds in religious belief, 


and points to the rationality of that religious world view which 
alone can fully express man’s nature and satisfy his needs” (p. 


64). ; 
We agree perfectly with this conclusion, but we cannot help 
feeling that this vindication of the rationality of the religious 
world view which has been given has been unwillingly forced 
from the psychology he has used to prove it. For this is ex- 
actly opposite to the view which the psychologists he uses as 
authorities are establishing. What he needs is another type of 
psychology. 

Having thus enthroned the intellect, voluntaristic psychol- 
ogy forces the intellect to pay its just debt to the will. For if 
the motived-will-to-think, selective attention, and the will-to- 
believé had not all played their part in this triumph of the intel- 
lect, the rationality of the religious world view would never have 
been préclaimed. Face to face with this new demand of the will, 
the author pleads for the unity of the mental life. He says: 


“There is no doubt that in recent years the importance of 
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the volitional and conative elements in religion has been very 
greatly exaggerated. Will and feeling together have been pitted 
against intellect, and on this one-sided psychological foundation 
a new type of philosophy of religion has been founded which 
shows all the defects of its origin, and provides one more illus- 
tration of the need for a due balance and proportion between 
the various factors in our mental processes.” (P. 66.) 


At this point, we are treated to a very interesting discussion 
of the philosophical defects of Professor James’ Pragmatism 
and Professor Ritschl’s value-judgment theory. Those who read 
the reviewer’s criticism of Dr. Fosdick’s up-to-date Ritschlian 
theory for dealing with the intellectual problems of the modern, 
as worked out in his book, The Modern Use of the Bible, will be 
interested to compare this.criticism with Principal Selbie’s com- 
ments on Ritschl’s value-judgment theory. After showing that 
to Ritschl “judgements of facts are of no moment for religion 
in comparison with judgements of value,” he continues: 

“Ritschl himself shrank from the subjective idealism which 
is the logical outcome of this position and particularly from 
the conclusion reached by some of his followers that the objec- 
tive existence of God is no real concern of religion. . . . On 
Ritschl’s terms, however, there is no escape from subjectivism. 
God becomes no more than a postulate of man’s experience and 
religion has nothing to do with the world of objective facts.” 
(P. 68.) 

Ritschl, however, like every other devout believer who 
adopts this theory in any form, has to arrive at his religious 
convictions through a species of “intellectual legerdemain.” So 
Principal Selbie remarks: 

“The fact that he asserted the existence of God shows that 
he was able by some process of intellectual legerdemain known 


only to himself to turn judgements of value into judgements of 
fact. His psychology was really at fault.” (P. 69.) 


This calling to one’s assistance of a form of alpsychistry in 
the place of psychology is the weakness of all the theories of 
psychology of religion with which we are dealing. Principal 
Selbie insists that the will is blind without the intellect, and 
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that the feelings are blind without the intellect. It is in reality 
the eye of the soul. But the eye is not the whole soul. So he 
sums up his position in this fashion: 


“Feeling, intellect, and will have all their part to play, and 
at different times one or other of them may predominate. But 
they cannot be separated into water-tight compartments, nor 
do they function independently. The unit of conscious life is 
not any one of them but all three in action and moving towards 
an object. So the basis of religion is not to be found in any 
one faculty but in man’s mind working as a whole.” (P. 40 f.) 


This is asound psychological conclusion, even though it has 
been reached by the theologian’s deductive argument in the in- 
terest of the intellect. 

In the chapter on Belief in God we find this interesting 
statement: 


“If, as we have seen, religion is the natural expression of 
man’s reaction to the universe around him, the belief in a God 
or Gods is the almost universal form given to that expression. 

The origin of the god-idea varies with different peo- 
ples, and under different conditions, but underlying it is the 
tendency to personalize or individualize the powers, good or 
evil, with which men feel themselves in contact.” (P. 119.) 


Along this same line he continues: 


“It is generally true that man tends to make God, or gods 
after his own image, and these elementary forms of the god-idea 
serve to illustrate the way in which God is conceived in more 
highly developed religious systems. Common to most religions 
is the desire to enter into relations with some external and 
powerful person or persons.” (P. 120.) 


This is all that the psychologist has a right to expect of the 
theologian. And at this point Principal Selbie halts to point 
out the intellectual factors which have played an important 
part in this process of development. So he says: 

“But the concept of God, besides containing the ideas of 
personal relationship and causal power, shows, even in its sim- 
pler and more primitive forms, a certain reflective element. It 
helps man to make sense of his universe.” (P, 121.) 
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At this point the author approaches to the very verge of 
the new school of psychology of religion when he remarks: 

“This is no doubt an element in religious experience long 
before it takes any conscious logical form. Its expression be- 
longs to theology rather than to religion, but the theology to 
which it gives rise is rooted and grounded in experience.” (P. 
121 f.) 

If this idea had been pursued further into the realm of re- 
ligious experience, instead of being traced back to animism, the 
author would have come out into the light of a new psychologi- 
cal truth. But he did not want to turn back; he did so only 
because there seemed to be nowhere else to turn. Some day a 
new way will open. 

As in the chapters cited, so in those on Conversion, Prayer, 
Mysticism, The Hope of Immortality, and Religion and the New 
Psychology, the author gives the psychologist full and gener- 
ous credit for every contribution which has been made to the 
understanding of religious experience. In fact, he seems to be 
more generous than he can afford to be. To accept animism, 
fear, custom, and social necessity, with similar claims of these 
psychologists, as decisive factors in the origin and development 
of religious experience is to concede that the transmutation of 
psychological elements from one class into another is possible. 
In the realm of chemistry only the alchemist makes such claims, 
and sound science fails to justify them. In the realm of psy- 
chology only the alpsychist—to coin a new word, would think 
of making such claims, and sound science of psychology fur- 
nishes nowhere the slightest evidence to justify them. There is 
no psychological magic by which natural awe, fear, and mys- 
tery can be transmuted into religious awe, fear, and mystery. 
And there is no magic by which custom can be transmuted into 
the moral imperative. Each has its own distinctive origin and 
_ its own distinctive nature. There are striking similarities, but 
they are not the same. 

The reviewer still feels that, in spite of the psychological 
defects which have been pointed out, this book is well worth 
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reading. In company with this broad-minded, sympathetic theo- 
logian journey through the realm of psychology of religion 
and listen attentively to his sage theological and philosophical 
observations, and you will be well rewarded for the time thus 


s : 
pent ALBERT CLARKE WyYckoFF. 


Tue Frevp or Psycuouocy ’ 


When a book on descriptive psychology presses its way into the 
review section of a theological quarterly it has to justify its in- 
trusion by unusual merit. This the book we are about to re- 
view is fully able to do. 

Those who have been following the reviews of books on the 
psychology of religion which have appeared in the late issues 
of the Review, have had their attention called to the fact that 
the whole department of psychology of religion has emerged 
from the entanglement of materialism and mechanistic theories 
into an entirely new field of development. The change is radi- 
cal. The weakness of this whole movement has been due to the 
fact, that descriptive psychology has been very slow to furnish 
the student with the necessary data in the realm of elementary 
psychology upon which to base the new development in the realm 
of religion. And very naturally those who are interested in the 
religious side of this problem are always under suspicion of 
being unduly influenced by special-interest prejudice. 

It is well known that the psychologists who were leading the 
thinking in this realm during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century delivered over to the religious thinker and worker psy- 
chological data which forced an objective God out of this uni- 
verse and left no place for Him to operate within human person- 
ality. And they went on to complete their job by leaving per- 
sonality selfless, These two contributions were valuable to the 
materialist who desired to establish his mechanistic theory, but 
they were fatal to theology and ethics. But so long as these 

‘The Field of Psychology. By Madison Bentley, Ph. D., Professor of 


Psychology and Director of the Psychological Laboratories in the University 
of Illinois. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1924. Pp. xviii + 545. 
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ideas held sway, the psychology of religion was forced to de- 
velop along the lines made familiar by the works of such psy- 
chologists as James, King, Ames, Leuba, and Hall. Those who 
have been working in the field of the new psychology of religion 
have been patiently waiting for some unbiased and purely de- 
scriptive psychologist to wake up to the situation of what has 
been taking place in that department and to gather together the 
scattered work of individuals into one available volume for the 
use of those who are entitled to know what has been going on in 
this field. 

While nothing could be further from the thought and pur- 
pose of Professor Bentley than the intention to furnish the new 
school of psychology of religion with data supporting its pro- 
phetic work, and while there is nothing in his work which even 
hints at this interest, the fact remains that he has produced a 
book defending a theory of psychology which seriously under- 
mines the old psychology upon which Professor, Dewey bases his 
theory of habit and impulse, and upon which Professor Mc- 
Dougall bases his theory of instincts and the group mind, and 
upon which Professor Watson bases his theory of behaviorism. 
And curiously enough, the whole trend of this psychology which 
is presented by Professor Bentley is directly in line with the 
new development in the field of psychology of religion. If the 
reader will pardon a personal illustration, this fact can be 
made very clear. Any one who will take chapter xv1, Antece- 
dents of the Functional Operations; chapter xvu, The Limits of 
Psychosomatic Function; and chapter xvi, Socialization; its 
Nature and its Forms, and compare them with the reviewer’s 
book, Acute and Chronic Unbelief, it will be seen that the treat- 
ment of religious belief under the heads of normal, subnormal, 
and supernormal is identical with the modern psychological 
method of tests which are distributed around the idea of nor- 
mal distribution of intelligence and efficiency, with the below and 
above contrasts. Such discoveries send the reader back into the 
more technical part of the earlier chapters of Professor Bent- 
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ley’s book with an eager desire to learn more about this new de- 
velopment in the field of descriptive psychology. 

No book, so far as the reviewer’s knowledge goes, has ap- 
peared within the last twenty-five years which gives more con- 
vincing evidence that its author is in masterful possession of the 
data which he is presenting. Long years spent in the experimen- 
tal laboratory and in critical examination of everything of im- 
portance which has appeared in the literature of this subject 
have abundantly equipped him for his arduous task. He has 
marshalled the evidence in defense of his positions with great 
strategic skill. 

As is to be expected, Professor Bentley takes his position 
on the side of the functional theory of psychology and against 
the old faculty idea. The first distinctly advanced step which 
appears is in his sharp separation of experience from values. 
As no other writer, he holds his study rigidly to the realm of 
experience, and he refuses to be tempted over into the realm of 
values even at those subtle points where almost every other 
psychologist begins unconsciously to trespass. This uncompro- 
mising adherence to experience tends to clarity at the very 
points where it is most needed. It is through this analysis of 
experience minus value that he leads into new fields. 

In Part I and Part II he deals with the constituents of ex- 
perience and the organization of experience. Experience is com- 
posed of sensational qualities, somaesthetic qualities, sensimagi- 
nal qualities, affective tones, and bodily relations. Experience 
is organized around the external factors of stimulus and recep- 
tor, in which incorporations, constellations, and trains are dis- 
covered. Through association it is organized also around cen- 
tral conditions, where secondary incorporations and mixed in- 
corporations play an important part. Its total organization is 
around external and central conditions. It is here that attention 
and clearness enter to play their part. These organizations are 
modified by habituation. And it is here that the true nature of 
habit is disclosed, and instinct loses the important place which 
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it holds in Professor McDougall’s group mind and social psy- 
chology. Here also the behaviorist is retired from the scene. 

Part III is devoted to a study of The Psychosomatic Func- 
tions. It is at this point that we come to the heart of Professor 
Bentley’s contribution. It centers in the mind-body process. 
This sounds familiar, but we must not mistake this for the mind- 
body process of James or the older school, out of which the 
problems of parallelism, interaction, and dualism have come. It 
is an entirely new combination of these two factors. It is not 
a body or mind, or a mind or body; it is the organism of which 
the body and mind are constituent and inseparable elements. 
Every act of the psychological self is one in which the organism 
as a whole participates. The older psychology made a great 
step in advance when it insisted that every act of consciousness 
is a unit in which thought, feeling, and will form constituent 
parts. This psychology makes a still further advance by its 
discovery that every act of personality is one in which the or- 
ganism composed of mind and body form constituent parts. 
Every thing which the older psychology classified under facul- 
ties, Professor Bentley classifies under modes of psychosomatic 
operation. They are given as follows: 

The modes of apprehension are: Perception, memory, 
imagination. Each is fully analyzed and studied. 

The executive function falls into two parts: Action, emo- 
tion. It is under action that we find impulse; this is so.analyzed 
that the old impulse, around which some psychologists built up 
their psychology of impulse and habit, is left without any psy- 
chological foundation. Here we come upon the nature of de- 
termination, resolution, and will. The emotions are treated in 
quite a new light. It is the predicament which gives rise to the 
emotion. A predicament with a complete want of resolution is 
one problem, the predicament with an incomplete resolution is 
another. Emotion may be resolved through action. Then emo- 
tion may be transformed. Emotive inclinations, moods, needs, 
and desires all furnish most interesting discussions. 

Next we are made to study the comprehensive function, 
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which is understanding. For it must be remembered that under- 
standing and thinking are quite separate functions. One is 
“thinking about” a problem, the other is “thinking out’? a prob- 
lem. Language and learning are here treated. Even abstract 
comprehension is discussed. It is at this point that the acquisi- 
tive instinct disappears from the field of modern psychology. 

Thinking is defined as the elaborative function. The nature 
of thinking and the mind are discussed from a new point of 
view. The main aspects of thinking are treated, and the place 
of symbol is explained. Mental qualities and structures and 
bodily structures and processes are taken into the laboratory 
and studied there. Thinking comes into existence when the or- 
ganism is confronted with a “task.” A task has somehow bound 
up in it the sense of obligation and duty. It is charged, and 
must be discharged. The labor of thinking and the uses of 
thinking are discussed. It is at this point that the valuation 
function of some psychological theories vanishes from the field. 

Under the chapter on The Limits of Psychosomatic Func- 
tion, the idea of “capacity” and the nature of intelligence are 
considered. Here we are taken into the psychological labora- 
tory and made acquainted with the measurement of function 
and mental processes. Intelligence tests are taken up. We first 
find out what we test in intelligence tests, and then the tests are 
evaluated. It is here that the old ideas of a mental function and 
general intelligence vanish. 

Part IV, on The Socialization and Development of the Psy- 
chological Organism is of especial value to the department of 
psychology of religion. Here is much material which can be 
taken over by the department of religion and turned to good 
service. The socialized individual is worth studying. And the 
way socialization is mediated by the psychosomatic functions 
should be kept in mind. The conditions of socialization, the 
character and varieties of the socialized group, the congregates 
and the consociate, the products of socialization and the conflict 
are all subjects which are treated from a new angle and cannot 
be neglected. The chapter on Development of the Psychoso- 
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matic Organism brings the psychological study of this book to 
its close. 

If the author had stopped at this point he would have been 
within the field of descriptive psychology, and everything he 
presented would have been well oriented with respect to the ex- 
perience of the organism. But unfortunately he adds a chapter 
on Racial Development of the Psychosomatic Organism. Here 
he enters the field of biology and is compelled to call to his as- 
sistance certain guiding principles to help him on his way. 
These guiding principles are hypotheses. Naturally, the whole 
further progress of inquiry will be determined by the guiding 
principles which one selects to lead the way of thought. Pro- 
fessor Bentley selects two: The principle of genetic continuity, 
and the principle of psychophysiological conjunction. Start- 
ing with these two guiding principles, there is not the slightest 
doubt where the inquiry will lead. For these guides are already 
charged with full and explicit orders as to where they shall leave 
their followers. This chapter is very interesting in its study 
of ants, earthworms, sea anemone, early chordates, and verte- 
brate animals, monkeys and man. But, of course, it is the 
guiding principles selected which lead the way through the 
darkness when the scientific light of facts goes out. 

We are disposed to separate this final chapter very sharply 
from the rest of the book. It moves in an entirely different field, 
and that is the field of biology, where the biologist, and not the 
psychologist, has much work yet to do before any new material 
is in shape to be handed over to the psychologist. With this 
exception, which bears no relation to the rest of the book, we 
feel sure that the student of psychology and of psychology of 
religion will find this book by Professor Bentley interesting and 
valuable. 

The problems which he here presents may not all be cor- 
rectly solved, but it is certain that these are the problems with 
which psychology in the next ten years is going to busy itself. 
And this is the material with which the student of psychology 
of religion should be familiar at the very outset. The mistake of 
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the last generation was that the theologian left the psychologists 
to do all the work in the field of descriptive psychology, and 
did not interest himself in this branch of the subject, until the 
psychologist brought him face to face with the unwelcome 
theory of a subjective God and a selfless psychology. Then it 
was too late to save the thinking of that generation from the 
errors which this, now abandoned, psychology, created in the 
realm of religion. It is quite possible that Professor Bentley 
will say: ‘If the theologian only realized the full import of my 
psychosomatic organism psychology, he would not be so eager 
to urge its mastery by those interested in the psychology of re- 
ligion.’ But we are ready to take the responsibility for that part 
of the problem, and, if those interested in the psychology of re- 
ligion are in at the start on this new expedition into the unex- 
plored field of psychology of experience, we are confident that 
the mistakes of the past generation will not be repeated. 


ALBERT CLarKE WYCKOFF. 


Tue History oF RELIGION IN THE UNITED Srartss ® 


It is not against a history that it is also an apology for one’s 
faith. The historian cannot make his mind a blank or assume 
a colorless independence toward his subject matter that he does 
not feel. Therefore every history, unless it be collection of foot- 
notes of sources with a thin rim of text, like Gieseler’s, is the ex- 
ponent of a school—Gibbon the deist, Neander the believer yet 
impartial, Schaff the progressive conservative, Walker the ra- 
tionalist, etc. All we can ask is, not that the writer disown his 
views, but that he maintain as much objectivity as is possible in 
this imperfect state, that he respect, by not exaggerating, much 
less caricaturing, views he does not hold. 

Having lectured on American church history to his own 
classes, this reviewer read this book from beginning to end with 
attention. He found it alive and very interesting. Though only 

®The History of Religion in the United States. By Henry Kalloch 
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a duodecimo of 213 pages (including Index; there are no refer- 
ences, notes, bibliographies, and very few dates or definite time 
notices ) it has much information under twelve heads: The Herit- 
age from Overseas, Massachusetts Experiments, Tendencies 
Towards Liberalism, The Consequences of Freedom, Religion on 
the Frontier, Adventures in Altruism, The Religious Mind in 
the Making, Rationalizing Religion, Socializing Religion, 
Spiritualizing Religion, The Churches, Tendencies Towards 
Unity. 

The book is written from a very aggressive “liberal” point 
of view and is an instructive revelation of the tremendous Uni- 
tarian trend since the noble Dr. Irah Chase began his great work 
in 1825 on that beautiful hill at Newton Centre, almost within 
hearing of Harvard bells, helped the next year by Dr. Henry J. 
Ripley, and soon by others as eminent in Baptist history, such 
as James D. Knowles, Dr. Sears, and especially Dr. Hackett, 
one of the greatest of Biblical scholars, whose Commentary on 
Acts is almost as valuable today as when he first published it. 
This radical trend would have been looked upon with horror by 
those founders and would make null the very purposes for which, 
at great sacrifice, they placed this famous institution on that 
splendid site. 

This review is written in the belief that, without having at- 
tention called to admirable puttings of historical facts and ten- 
dencies, author and reader alike would be much more thankful 
to have certain errors corrected for a new edition. 

While Wesley and other leaders were members of the Church 
of England, many Methodists were not, and Methodists as such 
never belonged to that church, and therefore never could and 
never did separate from it. (See p. 16.) When it is said that 
“established principle of authority in religion yielded to prin- 
ciple of freedom” (p. 16) in Virginia, the author means that a 
religion established by law became disestablished. The process 
of transformation of English Puritanism into New England 
Congregationalism was not “slow” (p. 17), as immediately the 
Puritans organized their church in Massachusetts Bay on a 
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presbytero-congregational model, and would have nothing to do 
with the English Church nor imitate it in any way. Puritanism 
as an “instrument of government” did not “prove itself a 
failure both in England and America” (p. 17), as in 
England it gave the best and fairest chance for liberty that 
that country had ever known, and in America it succeeded in es- 
tablishing a stable government founded on intelligence and vir- 
tue which, though with the defects of its qualities, led genetic- 
ally and historically to the American republic. Puritanism was 
“too narrowly theological” only from our later point of view; 
in its own time it was not as “narrow” as the only great con- 
temporaries with which it could compare itself, such as Angli- 
canism and Roman Catholicism. Anabaptism and (later) 
Socinianism were outside of its territory of influence. 

The implication that ordinary Englishmen in Puritan days 
had much more interest in alehouses than in religion (p. 18) is 
not true. Of course there were always “‘roughnecks,” but the 
constituency of the Puritans had an immense number of earnest 
people who took a deep interest not only in religion but even in 
theological discussions. “The social sins of greed and injustice” 
did trouble the Puritans, who were familiar with exhortations of 
prophets and apostles and took them seriously, though of course 
1624 might have given a somewhat different interpretation of 
injustice than 1924. “To believe unquestioningly in the divine 
rightness of one’s own opinions” (p. 20) is not “to invite bigotry 
to enthrone itself in one’s nature,” but is to invite earnestness, 
and is the only condition of success in religion. It was only be- - 
cause the early Christians knew “the divine rightness” of their 
opinions that they conquered the Roman Empire—and the Bap- 
tists founded Newton. Bigotry comes, not from seriousness of 
conviction of truth, but because charity and intellectual breadth 
are not joined to that seriousness. “The divinity that spoke in 
his [the Puritan’s] own conscience” had nothing whatever to do 
with “justifying to his own mind the execution of Charles I” 
(p. 20), but he justified it because he believed from evidence that 
Charles had been a traitor to English liberties and laws, which 
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was true. “Sensed” as meaning apprehended by the mind (p. 
25) is a provincialism and a bad one. 

The government in Massachusetts was not called a the- 
ocracy because it was “influenced by the ministers” (p. 26), 
but because religious sanctions and laws were made part of the 
government and enforced against dissenters. It is very mis- 
leading to say that influence of clergy was so strong that “gov- 
ernment was the expression of the will of a clerical aristocracy” 
(p. 30). The clergy had no official status in the government at 
all. Their influence was moral only, but on account of their 
wisdom and high character their judgment was sometimes 
sought and allowed by the authorities. “Aristocratic control 
by bishop or presbyter was” not “the order in the state churches 
of Holland, Scandinavia and Scotland” (p. 54), where laymen 
had, and always have had, equal rights. Nor were the clergy 
“aristocrats,” save in an intellectual or moral sense, and in the 
etymological sense. Nor did the ministers in Massachusetts 
“dominate” either the local congregation or legislature, except 
in a spiritual sense. Consociation of churches (if it does not 
pass binding legislation) is entirely Congregational. (See p. 
54.) The people were not the “court of last resort” in the 
Methodist Conference in the past or present (p. 55). In the 
Methodist Protestant Church (1830 and later) the body of be- 
lievers came to their rights, but in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church the “principle of democracy” has had no expression in 
polity since its legal organization in 1784, and no apparent 
likelihood of its being expressed in this older generation at least. 

“In gown and bands the Puritan preacher stood” (p. 58)— 
not always, apparently not even generally. “In New England,” 
says Alice Morse Earle, “the minister wore a respectable black 
suit—often alas! sadly rusty—alike on weekdays and the Sab- 
bath” (Two Centuries of Costume in America, new ed., 1910, p. 
415). It is undeniable that gown and bands were sometimes 
worn, but there was strong feeling against them on the part of 
both laymen and clergy, and many of the latter refused them. 
The Lutherans are American in exactly the same sense as all 
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the older denominations. (See p. 84.) While the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church is nearer the peo- 
ple than it was before 1872, it is not representative of them in 
any democratic sense, nor have the people any veto on its deci- 
sions. (See p. 86.) 

The denominations do not make people “skeptical” (p. 87). 
There are probably not a dozen people kept away from church 
by the fact that there are different denominations who are not 
already kept away by previous and deeper reasons. Nor do the 
churches “weaken the morale of the nation;” on the contrary, 
the morale of our country is stronger, purer, more united, than 
that of older countries where state churches have prevailed. It 
is not true that the farther west you go the more “primitive and 
provincial” the people are (p. 88). The West is as progres- 
sive in all essential religious regards as the East; sometimes it 
is too progressive, the home of all kind of experiments. The 
doctrinal beliefs of the Reformers were “survivals of medieval 
Catholicism” (p. 106). Well, they were in the sense that all 
truth did not die with the Middle Ages, but they were not in the 
sense that they were products of Catholicism.- As technically 
formulated some of them were products of the fourth century, 
but all of them were adopted by Reformers because they were, 
it was supposed, in accordance with the New Testament. The 
supposed ascetic character of Reformation churches is greatly 
exaggerated on page 107. The Lutheran Church was not 
touched at all by this tendency, and the Reformed churches but 
little. 

It is by no means true that the “chief interest,” say in 1870, 
was “personal religion” (p. 122). There was even more interest 
in general religious and in theological discussion than there is 
today. It was not only not “impossible” to arouse people to 
consider theological systems, but it was much easier then than 
now. Nor did any one then care anything about “Dante’s dire 
fancies regarding hell” (p. 123) except Dante scholars. And 
it is far from correct that at that time “people took unhesitat- 
ingly Calvin’s insistence on the absolute sovereignty of God.” 
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Methodists certainly did not, and many so-called Calvinists had 
long since revolted from certain elements of historic beliefs in 
the Reformed churches. It was believed (about 1870), says this 
author, that the “present world was destined to destruction that 
might arrive over night” (p. 123). This is ludicrously exag- 
gerated. It was true of only a small section, say some of the 
Adventists. 

It is very doubtful whether religion is today any more a 
“constructive factor in occupation and achievement” (p. 124) 
than in 1870, though it then took different forms. Religion 
“had been mainly [before the present period of rationalizing] 
a product of feeling” (p. 125). This was by no means so except 
in a few sections of the more earnest evangelistic churches. On 
the contrary religion was everywhere, and had been since the 
Reformation, almost too intellectual. Then and now revivalists 
have touched only a fringe of the religious forces. While Socin- 
ianism did dignify man in its own way (p. 126), Calvinism 
really did so more profoundly and worked more toward his 
emancipation, because it broke down the hierarchies and over- 
lords of centuries and referred man to God alone. It was one 
of the chief impulses of the constitutional liberty and republican 
movement of modern times. 

Speaking of the reaction against Calvinism, Unitarians 
“could not believe that every man must approach God like a 
cringing criminal, only to be admitted to his presence by an 
Advocate who could mollify the divine wrath” (p. 126). This 
is a caricature of the author’s Baptist ancestors and their 
brother Calvinists, who were humble but not cringing, and who, 
while they believed thoroughly with prophets and Christ in God’s 
wrath against iniquity, yet held that that God was love and 
sent His Son. Their “Little Gospel,” like Luther’s, was always 
John 3:16. The Unitarians did not emphasize unity of God 
more than Trinitarians, but only understood it differently. 
(See p. 128.) Ever since Jesuit influence even Roman Catholics 
do not believe that a “fixed deposit of revealed truth is necessary 
to salvation” (p. 129), much less Protestants, and there has 
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never been a Protestant nor even a Roman Catholic who believed 
a “closed mind was the divine ideal for human kind,” except of 
course a mind closed against sin, error, vice. The author should 
have given more careful study to Bushnell’s Atonement, 
especially his latest book. (See p. 130.) 

Calvinism is out of fashion now, but we must be fair to it. 
There was no “Calvinistic idea of the arbitrary will of God” or 
of a “wilful deity” (p. 132), and there is nothing contrary to 
that creed in evolution or the reign of law. In fact, some have 
said that modern science, so far as it has any bearing, confirms 
Calvinism all along the line instead of this reviewer’s Arminian- 
ism. And there is nothing in evolution (so far as proved true) 
necessarily against “orthodoxy” (see p. 184), though evolution- 
ists are not at all agreed as to how far it is true. The author 
gives a description of his own theology (pp. 136-140). A part 
of it is commonplace to all theologians old and new and has been 
since Christ lived, and the rest of it need not have been com- 
mended by exaggerated description of the creed of his fathers. 
It is not correct that the religion of the latter did not include an 
“altruistic purpose” (p. 158). Not to speak of their own deeds 
of kindness, every reform and missionary work was a proof to 
the contrary. The “influence of Puritanism” was not against 
“beauty in worship” (p. 164), but against interpreting that 
beauty in elaborate ceremonialism. Its “plain rooms,” etc., did 
not “speak of a lack of taste,’ but partly of a lack of wealth 
and partly of a reaction from what Puritans thought the exces- 
sive paraphernalia, etc., of Catholicism. Nor did they have an 
“utter absence of ritual,’ for their clergy never gave out a 
hymn or said a prayer or celebrated a sacrament but that they 
used ritual. 

It is confusing to say, that “to emphasize a traditional 
theology” is to “strengthen materialistic philosophy” (p. 171), 
unless you define what that theology is. To emphasize the fact 
that there is a God and that He is served in truth and love and 
goodness, which is a part of “traditional theology,” is not to 
“strengthen materialistic philosophy.” Laymen “asserted their 
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rights, . . . secured representation in national assemblies” 
of churches (p. 178), as though they had not been from the 
beginning parts of the governing machinery of those churches. 
Of course the Negroes have not gotten rid of their superstition 
or moral lapses (see p. 188), nor whites either. 

Today there are “two conceptions of religion in America. 
One thinks of it in terms of pacifying an alien God” (p. 205). 
Which one? The Mormon? This reviewer has never heard of 
such a church, or of one which uses “religion as a password to 
heaven.” Nor has he ever heard of a church, Protestant or any 
other, which did not think of religion as a “potency that makes 
life rich and full in the present, a process of growth in grace 
and divine knowledge.” So did Fénelon the Catholic and Chan- 
ning the Protestant. Neither is there a church now nor ever was 
which could not and did not echo the discovery of our 
author that “God is light and love and liberty, not a Shylock in 
the heavens eternally demanding his pound of flesh” (p. 205). 
Our estimable author might well enlarge his catholicity, not be 
outdone in liberality by his “orthodox” fathers, pray for a lov- 
ing appreciation of the truth held by the historic churches, one 
of which built his seminary, seek for a more wide-viewing sym- 
pathy, study American church history for ten years, and then 
rewrite his book from the point of view of the one who said, “I 
belong to the church of all the saints,” and of Him who said, 
‘Other sheep have I which are not of this fold.” 


Joun ALFRED FAauLKNER. 


Tue Puarisrss ° 


This is a very curious book, almost a curiosity. When I had 
read the first forty pages I thought Herford, in spite of his 
name, was a Jew. I discovered my mistake. Nor is he a Chris- 
tian, nor a proselyte. He is swi generis. A rabbinical scholar, 
though not a rabbi. The present reviewer is familiar with the 
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Septuagint, both Canonic and Apocrypha, with the New Testa- 
ment, with Josephus, with same books of Philo, but he is not, 
like Herford, a rabbinical scholar. Let us come a little nearer, 
Jewish writers, all of them, are highly praised. Christian writ- 
ers are not as a rule. 

I name some of the former and give descriptive phrases 
by the author: Lauterbach (Cincinnati), Baeck (Berlin), 
Geiger, Schechter, Graetz, Derenbourg (Dernburg), Buechler, 
Frankel, Bacher, Herzfeld, Maimonides, Jellinek, Eisenstein. 
“His profound work ;” “the brilliant essay ;” “the master-word ;” 
“the most illuminating essay ;” “my friend Dr. Marmorstein, of 
the Jews’ College, London” (p. 73); “fan admirable essay” (p. 
107); “Klausner, in his remarkable book” (p. 115); Lazarus, 
Spinoza (p. 123); ‘“‘the Jews’ College publications” (p. 123) ; 
*‘Abelson’s masterly book on ‘T'he Immanence of God’ ”’ (1912) 
(p. 151); “the admirable monograph of Buechler (p. 155); 
Enelow in the Kohler Festschrift (p. 162) ; Das Gebet im Juden- 
tum, by Felix Perles (p. 162). 

As for Herford himself, it is perhaps better to quote some 
characteristic utterances without any comment whatever on my 
part. He himself delivered the Second Arthur Davis Lecture 
(1919), and we quote from the present work (p. 68): “But 
it was by means of this exalted [Pharisaic-rabbinical] concep- 
tion of Torah that the Jewish religion was saved from decay 
and extinction in the days of the Sadducees, and it was this 
same conception of Torah which enabled the Jewish people to 
endure through the centuries of persecution and the world’s ill- 
will, down to the present day, enabled them to do for the human 
race great and substantial services, seldom recognized indeed, 
but of which the want would have been felt in all the higher re- 
gions of thought.” 

The whole book, in the main, is conceived from the rabbini- 
cal point of view, and may be called Apologia pro Pharisaeis et 
eorum successoribus, nempe Rabbinistis, nec non de sublimibus 
rebus sacris Judaeorum. 

There are (as I also find in the Jewish Encyclopaedia) two 
fields, or modes, of tradition (tapddoo1s trav zpecBurépov), The one 
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is Halachah, the application of Torah to conduct, to questions 
of actual, concrete life and living, the “prescriptive” element, 
largely determined still by rabbinical councils or eminent 
rabbis, like Hillel, who came from Babylon to Jerusalem, a close 
contemporary of the cruel Idumaean tyrant, Herod. The other 
is called Haggadah, freer, more devoted to edification and wor- 
ship in the synagogues. As for rabbinical tradition, an ever- 
lengthening chain, without any definite creed or confession, I see 
in the Jewish Encyclopaedia some of the “Rabbinical Litera- 
ture,” e. g., Abishag of Sunem, Abishai, Abner, a mass of later 
legend or silly myth, not spiritual at all by any stretch of sym- 
pathy whatever. 

Let us fix our eyes on one great underlying force or basic 
principle. Esther, e. g., as well as a great deal of the Penta- 
teuch, deal with the separateness, with the ethnical perpetua- 
tion, preservation, integrity of the Jews as a race, as a nation- 
ality, and after the exile with a diaspora which has spread over 
the world and has on the whole prospered. 

The Pharisees (the Separate class, the strict ones, the 
dominant and leading element) never were a political party, 
says Herford. They certainly were, e. g., under Jannaeus (105- 
78 B. c.), Alexander Jannaeus, (the great-grandson of Simon 
the Maccabee), that monster of Oriental tyranny and harem- 
practice, when the Pharisees were the very backbone of resist- 
ance, though vainly (Josephus: Antigg. xut). Before his death 
he advised the queen, Alexandra (Salampsio, Salome), to bring 
the Pharisees into power, whereby she would be sure to gain the 
loyal obeisance of her Jewish subjects and co-religionists (Jose- 
phus: Op. cit. xm, 15, 5). 

Returning to our author, how does he refer to non-Jewish 
scholars? Weber’s System der alt synagogalen Palaestinischen 
Theologie “is intrinsically futile and historically false” (p. 148), 
“hardly more than a caricature” (p. 13). But we too must urge 
on Herford and the rabbis, that our interest is indeed limited, 
that is to say it is (honestly) confined to Josephus and the New 
Testament period; I mean the great parting of the ways (p. 
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12). Herford claims that the Sadducees were responsible for 
the crucifixion of Jesus, not the Pharisees. I have named now 
the greatest of all names in all the annals of time, whether in 
secular or spiritual view or vision. As Herford has undertaken 
to deal with Him chiefly as a dissenter or renegade, I shall of 
course not answer that in this place, but quote instead a line 
of Tennyson’s: 

“Love your enemies, bless your haters, said the Greatest 
of the great.” 


Still I must cite Herford the rabbinical scholar on Jesus 
(the Christ) of Bethlehem, of Galilee, of Golgotha; and on his 


greatest missionary, the Pharisee, Paul of Tarsus. 


“But, in the long history of Pharisaism, the public career 
and death of Jesus were hardly more than a passing incident” 


(p. 115). 
“When Jesus did precisely this, in his later, if not in his 


earlier teaching, the inevitable result was his rejection by the 
Pharisees and the general body of the people who sided with 
them” (p. 67). 

Or again: 

“Pharisaism and Christianity faced each other in an oppo- 
sition which was fundamentally irreconcilable, and the disturb- 
ing cause which created the opposition was Jesus” (p. 201, 
italics mine). 

“But the prophecies had been read for centuries; and, in 
spite of them, no one was prepared for Jesus” (p. 201). 

‘Whatever of spiritual force is inherent in the human soul 
as such, in virtue of its origin from God, was in Jesus raised 
to an intensity unknown in any other person” (p. 202). 


But Saviour, Redeemer, God-man, Teacher, Messiah or 
Prophet are to Herford “purely theological conceptions ” 
(ibid.) so that our Lord’s question (Matt. 16:13 ff.) is also 
cast aside as a matter purely academic; it was indeed then the 
supreme question, even to His “learners.” (It is still the leading 
question, especially at the present time; cf. the little volume by 
Bishop Gore, The Deity of Christ, London, 1922.) As to “Cor- 
ban” vows in conflict with the commandment, “Honor thy father 
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and thy mother” (Mark 7:11), if Jesus really did denounce 
this practice, then, according to Herford (and his rabbinical 
sources), Jesus did not know what He was talking about; He 
should have taken a course first with Hillel’s successor, for in- 
stance. For Jesus, according to Herford’s rabbinical friends, 
was of low Jewish degree; “he was outside the Pharisaic circle, 
he himself was an Am-ha-aretz” (p. 206). It is the pen of Her- 
ford, but the voice is Jacob’s. This may go for the entire book. 

A few words as to the rabbinical reaction against Saul of 
Tarsus, the most famous Pharisee of all time, who himself 
dropped that name of his fanatical Pharisee stage—Paul, St. 
Paul. See on him Herford, pages 54, 75, '76, 98, 115, 122, 213, 
215, 216, 220. On page 165 short work is made of St. Paul to 
the Romans: “They [the Pharisees] knew as much of the psy- 
chology of sin as he did, while they had a quite different theo- 
logical conception of it.” There you are. Man is all right, pro- 
vided he “have a good heart.” “Paul had been a Pharisee, but 
all his recorded utterances date from a time after he had broken 
with Pharisaism” (p. 115). 

Herford suggests (p. 219) that there may be “a divine 
plan” in which the thesis and antithesis of Jew and Christian 
may result in a higher unity; in time, of course, which reminds 
one of Hegel’s favorite fancies: (1) @¢o1s, (2) dvriBeors, 
(3) civbeors. 


Note: I am a little uncertain whether Herford is really at 
home in Josephus. (See page 50, and Josephus: Antiqq. xvu, 6, 
2.) As to the two theological professors in Jerusalem, who 
incited their students (when rumors of Herod’s death were pre- 
maturely rife in Jerusalem) to pull down not at all “the build- 
ings which Herod had erected contrary to the Law of their 
fathers,” clearly the two teachers were Pharisees, interpreters 
of the ancestral laws (Josephus: loc. cit.). What the students 
hacked down was the golden eagle of colossal size which Herod 
had placed over the main portal of the temple. Josephus calls 
the eagle an dvdéOnpa. BQ: Save. 
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Tue Law or Apostasy 1n Isuam? 


China has a great many more Mohammedans than most people 
realize, and the China Inland Mission stands in a place of unique 
strategic importance as related to these millions, who present 
as complicated a problem as their co-religionists in other parts 
of the world. The great outstanding fact everywhere is the 
paucity, almost absence of converts, considering the amount of 
patient labor and prayer. “Is it my lack of faith?” cries one; 
“Ts it my lack of love?’ asks another; “Perhaps there has been 
too much controversy,” suggests this one; ‘Perhaps the harvest 
is not yet ripe,” says that one. All are longing for an answer to 
the question, ‘Why are there so few Moslem converts?? Thus 
any book which helps to elucidate this question is of vital im- 
portance. 

Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, one of the most outstanding 
authorities on the Mohammedan question, sensing this need, has 
recently published a book condensing the results of years of ex- 
perience and research, showing, from the testimony of mission- 
aries from Nigeria to Java and from Turkey to Afghanistan, 
that the “sword of Damocles,” which hangs over every convert 
from Islam today as it has through the past centuries of intol- 
erance and persecution, is the law of apostasy in Islam. Chap- 
ters three and four are a revelation of this, while chapter two 
is a thorough definition of this law which every one has to face 
who leaves the in-swinging doors of Islam. This is graphically 
summed up in the following: “Every one who makes the choice 
faces the possibilities of loneliness, disinheritance, persecution 
and even death.” 

The first and fifth chapters are perhaps the most interest- 
ing to the missionary concerned about the Mohammedans of 
China. Why so Few Moslem Converts? is the title of the first. 
Why is it, it asks, that “in Arabia the total number of Moham- 
medan converts . . . is less than the number of years of toil 
and tears and patience and prayer,” or, concerning Egypt, that 


*The Law of Apostasy in Islam. By Samuel M. Zwemer, D. D. Lon- 
don: Marshall Brothers, Lid. 1924. 
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“if the Moslem converts were distributed among the missionary 
workers there would be about one convert for every three mis- 
sionaries”? “In Java and in China, where Buddhism and Confu- 
cianism have largely modified the exclusiveness and intolerance 
of Islam, we yet find traces of the same spirit toward any Mos- 
lem who abandons his faith.” Quotations are made in several 
places from Rev. G. F. Andrews’ book, The Crescent in North- 
west China. 

The result of the application of this law of apostasy is as 
true of the Mohammedans in Northwest China as of those in 
the Hejaz in Arabia, often meaning “death, forced separation 
from wife and family, loss of property and legal rights.” 

The fifth chapter, on Hidden Disciples, makes a state- 
ment, as true here as anywhere else, that “where thousands of 
copies of the Gospel are circulated every. year, we may well 
expect that there are secret believers.” It characterizes the zeal 
of the missionaries as “the patience of unrewarded toil, the 
patience of unanswered prayer, the patience of waiting for re- 
sults always invisible except to the eye of faith.” And the chap- 
ter ends with the challenging question: ‘‘Do not these hidden 
disciples in these many lands make a strong appeal for inter- 
cession?” 

In the last chapter evidences of the dawn of a new era are 
adduced, and the book closes with the note of hope: “Meanwhile, 
there will arise in all lands an ever-increasing number of con- 
verts from Islam who will fearlessly face the law of apostasy be- 
cause of their love for Jesus Christ.” Gi Foctiawesss 


